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CHAPTER L 



EDMUND TEEVANION, 



He came forward with extended hands, and a 
look which, in a less excited mood, I might have 
thought too confident of a jojfal welcome, too 
wholly destitute of the humility which a yet 
unaccepted lover is bound in any case to assume. 
" Forgive me," he said, in the soft, persuasive 
voice that was so well calculated to make me for- 
get whatever might not quite have pleased me in 
his looks, " for startling you in this uncourteous 
way. You will acquit me when you hear my 

VOL. II. B 



:;; stolen watebs. 

justification ; but first of all ** (possessing him- 
self of my two trembling hands, and fixing 
those dangerously eloquent eyes upon my burn- 
ing cheeks) ^^ let me tell you what unhoped for 
happiness this meeting is to me. I had not 
thought to see you^ to claim the fulfilment of a 
certain promise, until your beautiful woods were 
rustling in the summer breeze^ and the June 
roses had begun to blow. I find the roses on 
your cheeks instead, and fairer ones than our dull 
earth could ever produce ; but I must have other 
token than these sweet girlish blushes that you 
share in some slight degree my rapture at the 
present meeting. Tell me, just tell me in the 
simplest words , that you are glad, and then I will 
hasten to explain it all." 

It was well he stopped herO) for my poor braia 
was growing dizzier and more hopelessly be- 
wildered every moment, and not one of all the 
strange dreams I had dreamt under that spark** 
ling fountain beside us, appeared half so strange 
and unnatural to me as this teality. 
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*^ I shall be glad," I managed to say at last, 
for his eyes looking into mine seemed to melt my 
feeble soul, and to draw the truth out of me. ^' I 
shall be glad when I can be sure that I am awake ; 
but I am not at all sure of it yet. How can I 
be when you flash upon me from some mysterious 
region in this sudden and alarming manner ; you, 
a friend of poor Charles Trevanion, at the very 
moment when his rival and the usurper of his 
rights has been summoned by the mistress of the 
Priory, and is here with her, doing his best of 
course, and, I daresay, succeeding only too well, 
in alienating her utterly from her own guiltless 
son. Do, please, tell me quickly (for I am ex- 
pdcted indoors) what it all means." 

No chance of my getting indoors while my 
hands were detained in that clinging, caressing 
pressure, which quietly rasisted all my little weak 
attempts to release them, and seemed to say, 
" You like your prison in spite of your foolish 
strugglings, and youare not going t(» be let out." 

Smiliag still, while I talked^ though I fencied 
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my allasioQ to Mr, Trevanion had brought a mo- 
mentary cloud over my friend's expressive face, 
he said, when I had done — 

"I did not know that you were one of the 
partizans of Charles Trevanion ; but we will 
speak of this another time. You will admit at 
least that his rival, as you call the unknown 
cousin, has hitherto been a very passive and in- 
nocent actor in the family drama. He could not 
help his name, which aloue conferred on him the 
honour (or odium according to you) of being 
chosen to take the place the rightful heir forfeited 
by a low alliance. How, if esteeming and pity- 
ing the disinherited son, and actuated by a prin- 
ciple of justice, this maligned relative consents 
to accept all the benefits Mrs. Trevanion would 
heap upon him, to become the nominal successor 
to her fortune and estate, only that when the 
money and lands aie actually his own he may 
restore the greater part to Charles, and have the 
proud satisfaction of being the instrument 
selected by Providence for recalling the prodigal 
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to his home, and killing for him the fatted calf? 
As I see that light is dawning on your mind, I 
will no longer talk in parables. I am Edmnnd 
Trevanion, the cousin you have been preparing 
yourself to despise and shrink from. You owe 
me some amends for this, and I am going to put 
your generosity to the test You must keep our 
secret — the secret of our previous meeting — ^from 
Mrs. Trevanion still. I have grave reasons for 
demanding the favour at your hands, and I think, 
I hope " — (seeming to enjoy the mingled emo- 
tions of wonder, incredulity, and admiration that 
must have been depicted in my fece) — "that you 
will not refuse it me. Speak, Bosebud — ^you see 
I have heard, and am venturing to apply to you 
that sweet name your discerning friend indoors 
has given you — speak, and assure me that you 
both pardon me for being who I am, and that you 
will grant my urgent request.** 

But it was some moments before I could speak, 
even in answer to this anxious and gracious 
appeal. A tide of wondering, startled thoughts 
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"wafl sweeping over my soul, awakening sweet and 
strange emotions never experienced till now, 
thrilling me with their marvellous revealings, 
and leaving me little strength for anything in 
which feeling had not the first and largest share. 

My companion must have read my heart to 
some extent, though, being a man, he could not 
form an adequate idea of how strongly a man's 
nobleness can move a woman ; but he must have 
guessed in part what was stirring me so deeply, 
and keeping me dumb when I ought to have 
spoken, for quite abruptly he led me back to the 
seat by the fountain I had recently quitted, knelt 
beside me, still holding my hands closely in his 
own, and said a few low soothing words that had 
no particular meaning, but were just such words 
as confessed lovers breathe softly to each other, 
and derive such extraordinary mutual comfort in 
breathing and hearing. 

So I grew calmer outwardly under his skilful 
ministerings, and could tell him, after awhile, 
that it would be easy to me to do what he wished, 
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that I coald but place nnlimited confidence in 
one who was resolving to act so nobly and gener- 
ously as he had intimated his intention of doing, 
that I warmly and enthusiastically applauded his 
design, and felt sure (youth is always so sanguine 
in its vie^s of poetical justice) that he would be 
amply and abundantly rewarded even in the 
present world. I thought within myself I would 
leave it to good Mrs. Malcolm to decide what 
would be his recompense in the world to come. 

Then he smiled upon me both with his lips 
and wonderful eyes, and clinging more fondly 
than ever to the hands which were lying passive 
enough now in his wilful grasp, said earnestly 
and tenderly — 

" Perhaps I could not have finally resolved 
on the sacrifice your sweetness and innocence 
approves, but for the hope of a reward which 
would more than atone to me for the loss of a 
hundred fortunes, though each of them included 
as fair and luxurious a home as this. Let me 
speak plainly and openly to you, my own and 
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only love^ at once. I came here at Mrs. Tre- 
vanion's biddiDg, expectiDg to find an eccentric, 
peevish old woman, and to be made to feel that 
if she dowered me with her money and lands she 
did it grudgingly and under protest, because of 
the accident of my name, and because her pride 
incited her to carry out to the letter her first 
wrathful vow as regarded her offending son. 
But instead of all this I find a very gracious and 
amiable lady, who not only receives me with the 
utmost courtesy as a kinswoman, and as the mis- 
tress of the house to which she has invited me, 
but tells me that, as it is now her cherished wish 
to see her successor here united to a wife who 
will grace the home of her forefathers, she has 
sought and found a young lady who realises all 
her own expectations, and who, she is quite sure, 
will not fail to realise mine. So far I had 
listened to my strange hostess with a mingling 
of astonishment and indignation, remembering a 
certain Sunday last October, a certain hope in 
reference to a coming June, and feeling that even 
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my unhappy cousin's prospects through me 
must be scattered to the winds if they could only 
be furthered by my marrying the fairest lady in 
all the land^ that lady not being the sweet vision 
who had taken my sometime restless heart by 
storm one bright afternoon in Yarvil churchyard. 
A moment's patience yet, Eosebud, though the 
rose tints on that dear face are lovely enough to 
tempt me to linger over my story for a chance of 
gazing at them still. A moment's patience and 
I have done. While my utterly rebellious soul 
was meditating a stem refusal to take a wife so 
oddly and unceremoniously provided for me, 
Mrs. Trevanion nearly deprived me of breath by 
saying in continuation * the young lady I am 
speaking of, though only known to the world as 
step sister to my country doctor, has, in point of 
fact, as good and as pure blood in her veins as 
you and I. Her father was a Highland gentle- 
man, descended from one of the oldest lairds in 
Scotland, and not unremotely connected with 
the royal Stuarts. When I add to this important , 
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recommendation that she s as fair and graceful 
as the bonnie Queen of Scots herself, and as 
fresh and sweet as a rosebud, which name I have 
bestowed upon my pretty guest, I think, however 
&8tidious my good cousin Trevanion may be, he 
will not shrink from the introduction. And now, 
if it accords with any romantic notions you may 
be possessed of to effect this introduction your- 
self, Miss Seton is in the large conservatory on 
the east side of the lawn, and you may go and 
bring her in, only don't keep the poor child 
botanising above a quarter of an hour,* added 
my very original relative with an encouraging 
smile, * as the luncheon bell is going to ring, 
and ours is a punctual household.' Judge how 
long it took me to find my way to your hiding 
place after this, and what degree of contu- 
maciousness I am likely to exhibit as regards 
the obliging and felicitous wishes of my esteemed 
cousin." 

Ending thus, he bent a little nearer to me, 
with looks that told even more than his eloquent 
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wordS) and seemed as if he was about to take me^ 
as well as my yielding hands^ into a passionate 
embrace ; but though, in truth, this brief and 
startling interview, with its marvellous revela* 
tions, had knit my weak heart closer to its dream 
hero than ever, I was still Jessie Seton, a proud 
and, ordinarily, undemonstrative Scotch girl, and 
ev^7 instinct of my nature rose up in arms 
against «uch swift and red hot love making. 

^^ The quarter of an hour has more than ex<- 
pired, Mr. TrevanlooL," I said^ releasing my 
hands by a sudden desperate wrench, springing ho 
my feet, and standing^ with a look I meant to be 
expressive of insulted dignity, be&re him ; ^^ so 
now, if you please, we will return to the house, 
and g^t ov^ the formal introduction with^as little 
violence to our respective oonseienees as shall be 
possible^ I have «aid, I trust yoa wholly and 
wiiih^ut reserve ; therefore, I wall not even ask 
wby an assumed »ame, when you eame to Yarvil 
in the autumn^ was necessary." 

^*You may ask what you Jibe, yon sweet, 
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prickly wild rose," he exclaimed, forgetting, I do 
believe, all but the lover in that moment, ^* if you 
will only give me a hope of winning the dear love 
which is to be my reward for all I am meaning 
hereafter to sacrifice. Nay — you shall not go, 
though twenty luncheon bells clamoured in our 
ears, until you have told me whether a certain 
letter of mine ever reached its destination, and 
whether it is your will that I remain at the Priory 
or leave within an hour. I only remain on the 
condition of having your authority to do my best 
in gratifying Mrs. Trevanion's wishes or whim. 
Now, speak, my pretty captive, and your words 
shall decide my fate. You may tell me about the 
letter first" 

" The letter is all right," I said, in a humbled 
voice, for I felt that with my heart pleading so 
passionately for the man beside me, the man 
whom I really liked the better for the mastership 
he was usurping over me, all my weak, impotent 
stragglings were no more than a foolish beating 
of the air ; '^ the letter is all right, and safe in 
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my possession now. For yonr other question, 
you have no sort of right to ask it yet — ^you 
place me at a cruel disadvantage ; but we must 
go in, so I have no choice but to say — ^remain." 

And then for very shame, though all my pulses 
thrilled with a hidden joy, the tears rushed to my 
eyes, and I knew nothing more till he had taken 
me in his arms-*as his promised wife, he said — 
and kissed me. 

It had all happened so quickly, there had been 
so little time for reflection of any sort, such an 
irresistible call upon the abnormal and unhealthy 
emotions of the mind, that it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say, however extravagant it may sound, 
that for the next few minutes I walked beside the 
man who had claimed me for his own in so bold 
and impetuous a manner, not knowing whether I 
was in the flesh or out of it, 'or, perhaps, rather 
believing that I was being cheated by one of those 
strangely life-like dreams which we can hardly 
think to have been a dream when^we awake 
from it. 
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Eyen Mr. Trevanion's first words after we had 
left the conservatory, prosaic and nnromantic as 
they were, did little in dispelling the brain-mist 
which was enshrouding me. 

^^ I have yet,'' he said, in that calmer tone which, 
oar stolen love scene over, I suppose he deemed 
it necessary to assame, " to answer your qaestion 
as r^arJs ths name by which I first introduced 
myself to your household. It was not a feigned 
name, as yon too hastily ooncluded, but only an 
abbreviation of the appellatives to which I am 
justly entitled. My parents**-bUad, I must 
imagine, to the absurdity of the proceeding--^ 
christened me Edmund Ernest Paget Trevaoion, 
Not desiring, last autumn, to have my presence 
in the neighbourhood known, I took the two 
middle names, which I prefer dropping ordinarily. 
This is frequently done, Rosebud, and need never 
excite a wondeoring thought of yours again — but" 
(as I was about to assure him it never would) 
^*jast one word moara Your step-brother, Doctor 
Beresford — ^he sees Mrs. Trevanion often { she 
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probably makes a sort of oonfidential friend of her 
doctor. Do yon think yon have sufficient influence 
Tvith him to persuade him not to allude in any 
way, here or elsewhere, to our interview in 
October? This is an important matter to me, 
and I must confide it entirely to your tact and 
management." 

I was not so hazy but that I could detect an 
anxiety in his tone which he sought to conceal 
under a light, indifferent mannar ; and realising 
already tha^ it was mine now, and ever hence* 
fbrth^ to soothe, and help, and comfort the man 
whose love I had accepted, I hastened to reply — 

^ There is no fear of Dociior Beresford meddling 
in tilings which do not concern him, nor has he 
ever been, as far as I know, on ooonfidentaal terms 
with Mrs. Trovanion ; still, it will be <easy for me 
to make ^ure of his isileaoe by tellixig him yoa 
request it, and I am quite certain," I added, with 
a sudden warm glow at my heart, ^^ that he will 
be no less disposed than I mm to place implicit 
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truit in one who is meditating the noble, generous 
deed of which yon have spoken to me." 

A moment*s silence, and then my companion, 
•witching rather energetically at a few innocent 
flies witli a riding whip he had in his hand, said, 
in a somewhat hurried voice — 

" My sweetest Rosebud, your nalteti is most 
bawitcliing, but will, nevertheless, require a little 
judicious guiding on my part It is one thing to 
tell you^ my future wife, and the woman I adore, 
of the trifling sacrifice I propose hereafter making 
on behalf of my poor cousin, and another thing 
to boast of it to a man and a stranger. Believe 
me, my pretty novice in the world's ways, such a 
confidence to Doctor Beresford, either from me or 
you, would be most ill-judged and irregular. We 
must not even dream of it. I think, with you, 
that your excellent brother is to be trusted not to 
gossip, and, in any case, I will risk this rather 
than bear the imputation of publishing my own 
good deeds before I have a chance of executing 
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them. Yon qnite understand, and fall in with 
my wishes ?" 

I said " Yes," in a low and suddenly depressed 
voice, for this talking about Doctor Mark had 
brought back, as from the grave, all the sad and 
regretful thoughts which had been occupying me 
so exclusively up to the minute when Edmund 
Trevanion had burst like a flash of light upon 
me at the door of the conservatory ; and not all 
my new born and bewildering happiness could for 
the moment make me forget again that he who 
had loved me for long years would be rendered 
utterly desolate and miserable by the same cause 
which had flooded my life with such brilliant and 
dazzling sunshine. 
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CHAPTER n. 



A STARTLING PROPOSITION. 



The moment I came into Mrs. Trevanion*8 pres- 
ence that day, I felt sure that Malcolm's fears 
concerning the effect upon her health of this meet- 
ing with her hitherto unknown relative, had not 
been imaginary ones. She was looking more 
excited, more restless, more wrought up to an 
unnatural state of feeling, than I had ever yet 
seen her, and though she received both Mr. Tre- 
vanion and myself with a gracious smile (assum- 
ing that the time we had been together had suf- 
ficed us to get over all the strangeness of a first 
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introdaction), and talked and laughed during 
lunch, with a vivacity wholly foreign to her usual 
manner, I knew, beyond a possibility of doubting^ 
that her mind was miserably ill at ease, and that 
all this outward gush of spirits would leave upon 
her the after effect which intoxication leaves upon 
a weak or diseased brain unused to stimulants. 

I quite believe that the high-pressure state of 
her own feelings, the predominance of personal 
thoughts and emotions of an agitating and dis- 
quieting kind, helped materially to prevent Mrs. 
Trevanion from observing anything that might 
otherwise have aroused her wonder and suspicion 
in the friendliness so abruptly established between 
Edmund and myself We both tried hard that 
first day to act the hypocrite, and be ceremonious 
and formal with each other, but besides that it 
soon became apparent there was no actual need 
for it, our acknowledged love was too new and 
Bweet a reality, too much a part of ourselves, to 
make the utter concealment of it in any way easy.. 

And another thing that favoured ns greatly in 
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the matter of hindering offence to our consciences, 
was the fact that Mrs. Trevanion, accustomed all 
her life to the exercise of an imperious will, never 
questioning that whatever she desired to see 
accomplished must necessarily be both possible 
and easy of fulfilment, had t^ken it for granted 
from the first that her cousin and myself would 
do our respective parts in furthering her views 
concerning us. What more natural, according 
to her theory, than that a man with a disengaged 
heart should fall in love with a pretty girl as soon 
as circumstances brought them together, and that 
the pretty girl, aware of the great advantages he 
could confer upon her, should be quite ready to 
listen to his ^^ lover's vows," whether her own 
heart had a voice or not in the matter. 

Of course, the indisputable external attractions 
of Edmund Trevanion would make a speedy reci- 
procation of his admiration on the part of the 
favoured object of it appear quite in the ordinary 
course of things, and thus our way was delight- 
fully smoothed for us in all respects, and I could 
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not help wondering a little why, even on that first 
day of our happy betrothal, Edmund should every 
now and then relapse into a silent, pre-occupied, 
almost gloomy mood, seeming at these times to 
forget both my presence and that of his very 
attentive and gracious hostess, and looking as if 
he had a world's weight upon his mind and 
shoulders. 

Mrs. Trevanion, who, though she had brought 
her relative and myself together with a special 
object, was by no means forgetful of " the pro- 
prieties,'' accompanied us in a long country drive 
that afternoon, and afterwards detained me with 
her till dinner-time. 

^^ For," as she said, laughing and patting my 
blushing cheek, '^1 don't intend my pretty Rose- 
bud to lose her sweet young bloom by being gazed 
at overmuch, even by a gay and handsome cava- 
lier like my good cousin Trevanion. I am glad 

Edmund has a pleasing exterior, for, between 
ourselves, Jessie, I hate ugly men and women, 
but we must look to the qualities of his head and 
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heart, my dear — ^you and I — ^before we commit 
onnselyes to the indiscretion of thinking too highly 
of him. Luckily you are Scotch, little one, and 
therefore as unimpressionable as yon are proud 
and undemonstrative." 

But though she thus spoke, she was firmly 
persuaded in her own mind that all her schemes^ 
as far as I was concerned, would go smoothly as 
a marriage bell, and that unimpressionable or 
not, I should fall an easy prey to the more than 
common fascinations of her good cousin Tre- 
vanion. - 

Again during dinner Mrs. Trevanion persisted 
in exerting herself beyond her strength, and 
this not because she in any way doubted my 
ability or willingness to entertain the stranger, 
but because she seemed to shrink nerrously from 
her own thoughts, and so rushed into lively and 
animated conversation to get rid of them. She 
took more wine too than she was in the habit of 
doing, and was looking painfully flushed and nn- 
oomfortable when at length she asked for the 
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Bupport of my arm to exchange the dining for 
the drawing-room. 

*^ Not now thank you, my dear Edmund,'* she 
said^ as the gentleman politely darted forward to 
assist his aged relative, ^* I have grown used to 
depend on my pretty Rosebud for this little ser- 
vice, and you have done no justice as yet to 
the tolerably supplied cellar I am so happy in 
placing at your disposal. We shall have tea 
and coflfee in half-an-hour, and then you can join 
us." 

" Men, however charminor, Bosebud,'* she ex- 
claimed, in a weary voice, when I had safely 
landed her in the state chair, '^ grow fatiguiug 
after awhile, especially if for more than fourscore 
years you have seen their ways and their 
goings. By-and*bye you shall sing and play to 
this honoured guest of mine, who, you must 
know, is to have all my broad lands and acres 
when I am gathered to my fathers. I expect," 
she continued, with one of her grim smiles, 
" that my good Beresford would tell me I have 
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toppo^e it would HOC be &ir j«€ o ask joor 
opioioQ of Mr. Trev^uiioii^ dioa^ at tout a^^ I 
believe, I s^praiaed the ni«ts of ev^rr mam 
I idw in less than an hour. The girls of this 
generation have not half the romance and im* 
pnlsiveneM that thej had in mine, and of coarse 
it is far better so. The heart is not likely now- 
a-days to ran away with the head, or imagina- 
tion to hoodwink the jadgment Still you may 
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have decided privately whether my cousin is a 
man to please you or not." 

As she spoke she twined her half palsied, 
feverish hands caressingly amongst my hair, and 
there was something in this movement and in 
the almost entreating way in which she had 
spoken the last words that suggested to me the 
odd idea that Mrs. Trevanion had a prevision that 
her own end was near, and yearned for some 
definite sign that her cherished plan would soon 
be accomplished. Under this impression, and 
really compassionating the poor lonely old wo- 
man for all I believed her to be suffering, I said, 
with some earnestness, my face being hidden 
from her observation — 

" Mr. Trevanion pleases me above everybody I 
have ever met You cannot wonder that it 
should be so, since you know how quiet and un- 
eventful my life has been, but" — here I paused 
and debated rather anxiously how I should put 
what 1 wanted to say next, what I had been 
thinking of during the whole of dinner time — 

VOL. n, 
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^^ bat, dear Mrs. TreyaBion/* I went on bluttder- 
iogly at last| ^^ if Doctor Mark comes here he will 
certainly take me away with him. Hannah 
Beresford wocdd never consent to my stayii^ 
even with yon while Mr. Trevanion was at the 
Priory. She has extremely rigid notions, and I 
am her ward, and shoald not dare to disobey 
her.** 

" Then we won*t have Doctor Mart here — that's 
all/* said the old lady, qaernlonsly, and as if she 
was straggling desperately with an inclination 
to go to sleep, ^^ I shall not want him profes- 
sionally, or if I did I would do without him 
rather than hav« my Rosebud violently wrested 
from me. By-and-bye, in a little time, I may 
not so much mind sparing you for a brief season 
to your own people, but just now it is quite im- 
possible, so let us both ignore Doctor Mat^s 
existence, and ^enjoy ourselves while we have the 
opportunity.** 

Then the weary voice dropped, the h«ad fell to 
its accustomed side when a day nap was in qoes- 
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Hotly and in anotfaenr tninate the old worn-out 
mistress of the Priory was in a deepi if not re- 
frei^ng, slumber. 

Edmnnd came in before he was sent for, and 
found me still on the footstool at his coasin'4 
feet. I had been thinking so much and so flnxi* 
ooslj about Doctor Mark and Hannah, that I 
feit I would rather be left to myself for the pre* 
sent than get up and listen to the srdent loye 
making of the man through whom I was going 
toistab these &ithfal friends so cruelly. But my 
new lover was not disposed, in weak indulgeooe 
of any mood of mine^ to forego his prerogative, 
and having by a simple ilook lured me to his side, 
he drew me to the far end of the room, and find«- 
ing a oosy little sofa that just held as both« be- 
gan to talk to me very earnestly and seriously 
about oar futui:^ 

^ I abhor long eng^ements/' he said, in a 
decided tone $ ^ amd in this case, there is every 
possible ireason against such fol)y. The old 
woHian evidefeitly wants to hurry matters herself j 

2 
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between onrselYes, carinay I don't think she is 
long for this world. She is also, as you must 
see plainly, so set npon uniting ns two, that it 
would not surprise her to hear to-night that we 
had made np our minds to oblige her in the 
matter. Anyhow, a yery few days will snffice to 
save appearances ; and once she is informed of 
onr engagement, we can have a qniet and private 
marriage almost immediately. My wild rose is 
so sweet and fair," he added, probably detecting 
a look of astonishment and rebellion on my face^ 
'' that I shall have no rest or peace till I have 
secured her for my own for ever. Ah 1 my little 
cold mountain flower I you have no idea, with all 
your pretty tendrilism and romance, what it is 
to love passionately and desperately as I do." 

And, as he chose to exemplify this sentiment 
by an embrace that nearly took my breath away, 
I could only very feebly protest against his origi- 
nal suggestion, adding timidly (for it is an odd 
truth, that the man I so blindly loved, always, 
from the beginning, half frightened me), that I 
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must obtain the consent of my gnardian. Miss 
Beresfordy before I conld finally accede to any 
harried measure whatever ; moreover, that I 
doabted whether this consent, even to my en- 
gagement, would be at all easy to secure. 

Then the countenance, which I was studying 
anxiously, lowered and darkened perceptibly, and 
after a brief pause, Edmund said^ almost in a 
hard voice, and with his teeth a little too firmly 
set — 

^^ That woman, at any rate, sha'n't baffle me. 
Don't mention her to me again as an even pos* 
sible hindrance to our speedy union, carina. It 
would be an excellent plan, Mrs. Trevanion ap- 
proving, to be married first — you are of age — and 
only tell these carping people^ who want to keep 
you all to themselves, about it afterwards. What 
say you, my sweet Rosebud ? Will you give me 
this little token that you really love me, and can 
make a small sacrince for my happiness P'^ 

It was a wild and startling proposition, and 
one from which every instinct of my nature re- 
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Tolled; but with those dark eyes (capable of 
taking into them depths of tenderness at will) 
looking into mine^ I knew too sorely that judg- 
ment, right feelings all in fact^ bat the love 
which yields its very self to the yoice of the 
charmer, wonld be lulled to sleep ; and so, by a 
sodden morement, for which my companion was 
vnprepared, I got away from him and his beguil- 
ing eyes, stood erect at a safe distance from him^ 
and told him I had conceded quite enough £e>f 
one day, and that I was now going to ring for 
tea and arouse Mrs. Trevanion. 

As it happened^ the old lady was already awake, 
and quite aware that her young friends were 
making the best of their time at the other end 
of the roouK She smiled, and nodded signifi- 
cantly to me as I adranced, with rather guilty 
blushes, towards her, and then calling Edmund, 
she informed him that I could sing like a wood- 
land bird, and that after tea he must get me to 
the piano. 

Whether Edmund really appreciated music or 
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not, I have no idea. I only know that for the 
rest of the evening he hang over me, in apparent 
raptures, as I played and sang to him, taking 
advantage of every interlude to whisper anew the 
subtle temptation which had frightened me from 
the sofa, and to swear to me that anything less 
than this would leave him in miserable doubt aSi 
to the reality of my love. 

The last song I sang to him was poor Mark's 
*^ Douglas," and because I was tired, and bad 
been over exeited throughout the day, I broke 
down in the middle, remembering with a sudden 
pang that I had forfeited for ever my right both 
to the smile and the love of the friend, who 
through patient years had been to me so ^^ tender 
and true.** 

Edmund, not having the key to my secret 
feelings, thought ho had wearied and offended 
me by his importunities, and as I did not contra- 
dict him, he overwhelmed me with his apologies, 
big; aifiBscfianate attentions, and his lover«like as* 
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siduities generally. I began to hope that this 
fortunate accident had released me finally from 
an ordeal that might in the end have been too 
much for me, and when I went back to Mrs. 
Trevanion's chair, my eyes were dry, and I could 
answer truthfully to her somewhat anxious 
question that I had passed a very happy evening. 

^' Then go to bed now, my weary Rosebud/* 
she said, kindly; "for 1 want you to be very 
fresh and bright to-morrow, and Edmund and 
myself have some business matters to discuss 
that will keep me up another hour. Take Mal« 
colin with you ; I shall not want her services till 
long after you have dismissed her.'* 

In parting, Edmund pressed and held my hand 
openly and suggestively, saying, in an undis- 
guisedly tender voice — 

" The hours will drag heavily with me till the 
Bosebud comes forth in her sweetness and frag- 
rance again. I owe my honoured cousin many 
serious obligations, but the deepest debt of grati- 
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tade of which I am oonsciaas, is for her goodness 
in procoring for me and sanctioning the rare 
happiness I have enjoyed to-day." 

If there was anything in this rather stilted 
speech which momentarily offended my taste, I 
reconciled myself to it by the argument that 
Edmnnd had a difficult part to play, and that in 
his eagerness to have our engagement known and 
ratified, he might naturally a little OTerdo the 
thing, striving, for my sake more than his own 
to save appearances. 



o 5 
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CHAPTEB IIL 



▲ CLOSKR YI£W OF MT DREJOf HKBO, 



In spite of what Mrs. Trevanion had said, I had 
BO intention of ringing for Malcolm that night ; 
but she came into my room, as she had often 
done before, without a special summons, and 
asked, with quite a wistful look in her grave face, 
if she might not help to undress me. According 
her this permission, I debated within myself (not 
for the first time since the scene in the conserva- 
tory) whether I might venture to take Charles 
Trevanion's devoted friend and partisan into my 
confidence, telling her at least so much of the 
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troth as shouM qpiiet hear mind in i eference to the 
tabme of ber darlings and at the same time 
lefatiDg^ hev see that I wafr not tiie fickle^ inoon-* 
siatent being she' wo«iId otherwise deem me^ as 
soon as the relations between Mr. Trevanicm aod 
n^seif became knows ta the honsehold; 

I did' not doubt that Edmund would disapprove 
of my imparting our secret tc a servant ; but^ 
tben^ in the* first place hb was not awace, as I 
was, that Mrs. Matcaknwasnoordinaiydomesticy 
-^bat;, independently of her xmshaJcen fidelity to 
her mistress's son, she was a Christian woman, 
and w^tby of thei most perfect trust; in the 
ewcondl place^ he had given me no distinct pro>- 
hiJbition, except as regarded Mvs. Trevaaion ; and) 
in- the third and last place^ I was^ a girl, and hadi 
a giiprd naturanonging to speak to> somebody of 
tine' great and important imteres^s that bad so 
abrupt^ eonae' into i»y lifb, and the utter conceal- 
ment of which, even for a siiort' period, would be 
a real grief and' weariness' to nve. 

So while good TSx9. Mateolm rerf softly and 
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tenderly brushed mj hair, I leTcaled to her the 
manreUoofl tidings that Mr. Edmund Trevanion 
and myself had met before to-day ; that he was^ 
in fact, the person I had referred to when I told 
her that Sunday morning in the carriage of my 
heart being already disposed of; that he had 
spoken openly to me now, and that in the event 
of our obtaining the consent of my guardian, I 
should probably one day become his wife. After 
this (no other comment than a startled ^' Oh I'* 
being offered), I went on to say that Edmund 
had given me a faithful promise to restore to 
Charles the larger part of his inheritance as soon 
as he came into possession of it; I called upon 
Charles's nurse to applaud the nobility and mag« 
nanimity of this resolve, and I wound up by an 
earnest, solemn injunction as to the inviolate 
secresy Mrs. Malcolm must observe on all the 
points concerning which I had enlightened her^ 
Then I took the brush out of her hitherto unrest- 
ing hand, turned my eager face up to hers, and 
waited for my companion to speak. 
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Bat this did not occur for a minute or so, 
during which I grew impatient, looking in vain 
for some token in that placid countenance that 
my news had filled the good woman's heart with 
rejoicing. At last I said, a little pettishly — 

" Well, Mrs. Malcolm, are you not delighted 
at the prospect for your adored Mr. Charles — 
does it not exceed your utmost expectations ? I 
am sure not one man in ten thousand would do 
as Mr. Trevanion is so generously and unselfishly 
proposing doing." 

This drew forth a reply, but it was spoken in a 
voice fully as quiet and depressed as usual — 

**I humbly thank you, my dear young lady 
for all you have been good enough to trust me 
with* I was just thinking it sounded more like 
one of the tales I used to read out of a story 
book when I was a girl than anything I have met 
with in real life. I am only a poor untaught 
woman, and it's not for me to giye an opinion as 
to the doings of my betters and superiors ; but 
you have always been so kind and condescending 
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to me, and I haTe been bold enough to tslka 80 
vera aa intoest in jroor welfiure, that joa mast 
not be angry with me, iiii»^ if I Tentnre to say 
I cannot help having uneasy fbelinga abont 
secrets and concealments where yenng gentlemen 
are in qaw'stioa ; not that this Mr. IVevanion is 
so ¥ery yoaog either, bat — yon'Il excise me, my 
dear yoang lady — he hasn't the frank open loak 
of poor Mr. Charles, and the thought that dis- 
turbs me isy why» having known you before^ 
should he be afraid of stating as much to Mnu 
Trevanion, or to all the world, for that matter ?'' 
^^ My good Mrs. Malcolm^" I answered, loftily 
(^hiding the impatience I really felt), ^^ it must 
surely occor to you that a gentleman who has 
mixed extensively in the werld, and who is not, 
as you say yourself, quite a boy, may have fifty 
iii{M)ceQt reasons for exerd»ing the virtue of 
CAtttion that would on the. surface be incompre- 
heusible to you or me*. As I am sure yosb are 
both sincere and earuest in your own views, I 
will goi to far as to con&ss thttt 1 don't, aaa. lub, 



admin HiysteEiit of nj kind myaelf ; \mt I do 
think that a man who can delibeEatelj propoM 
gmnf; np to anodier the laiger part of a magai* 
fifisat ^^^lerijjr wkidi is l^patly Vm own, maj 
OM Sdj be troated to have nothing to hide from 
the wodd that woold debase him in the world's 
o^nion. He cannot help/* I added, a little sar- 
GSstieaiUj, *^ not baTing a strong personal re- 
sessUanoe to your Mr. Charles ; but I don't see 
that he is to beset dowaasasmpictonsdiaracter 
oa fiiis aoooonl Yon mean well, my good MnL 
Maloolm, and I am sinooely obliged to yoa So^ 
yeav kind interest m my welfiire ; bnt (Jfeoe is 
sadi a thing as straining at a gnat, and it may 
be that yoa are fidling into this error in allowing 
yoiBself to be nneasy becanae Mr. Trevanion 
does Bot open hia hearten all sabjeets to the lady 
ifhoy, antil to-day, waa astmBger to him." 

Adminble sophistiy, that ooght to have im*. 
pressed and cQnykioed&r mom enlightened minds 
than the one I had to deal with, bnt Malcolm 
oaly sighed resigned^ and <Asened^ 
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^^ Perhaps it is as you say, miss. We are all 
apt to make mistakes, especially, I am afraid, in 
oar judgment of oar fellow creatares, and of 
coarse yoa have kind friends and relations who 
will know a deal better than I can do whether 
this gentleman is, in all respects, a suitable 
partner for yoa. I don't deny, my dear yonng 
lady," added the worthy creature, in quite a 
tremulous voice, for I believe she was very timid 
of giving offence, ^^ that the promises about 
Mr. Charles and the money are extremely &ir 
sounding, and, if thej could be relied on, would 
make the other matter we don't quite agree about 
seem trifling and unimportant; but oh, miss, it's 
easy to promise and very hard to human nature 
to perform, when self-denial has to be exercised, 
and above all when it's a question of money being 
given up. Why, I have known even Christians, 
GKxi's own dear children, fiiil here; and how 
can we expect mere worldlings to abide the 
test?" 
^^ Yoa blow hot and cold, Mrs. Malcolm," I 
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said indignantly, for all her remarks had dis- 
pleased me, especially those which related to the 
opinion of my friends as to Mr. Trevanion's 
suitability to me. " The otlier day you seemed 
to think it natural enough that, under judicious 
influence, Mrs. Trevanion's heir should forego his 
rights in favour of his banished cousin, and now 
you speak as if such an act of heroism would be 
impossible, although I have told you (to set your 
mind at rest) that a distinct promise to that effect 
has been given me.'* 

Again the irritating sigh, accompanied by a 
humble, deprecating look, prefaced her words, as 
Mrs. Malcolm said — 

'^ I had not seen Mr. Trevanion then, miss, 
nor heard what you have this night confided to 
me, but I have been overbold in all my remarks, 
I am afraid, and aroused your anger, when my 
wish was only to speak true and honest words for 
your private consideration. I will wish you 
good night now, miss^ humbly begging your 
pardon for any offence I have given, and assuring 
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yoa that everj sentence that has passed between 
119 will be as safe with me as it would be in the 
grave." 

" Very well, Mrs. Malcolm,*' I replied, abating 
my dignity but a little, ** I trust you implicitly, 
and I hope the time will soon come when ytm 
will learn to place a rather firmer trust in my 
judgment, and in the honour of the gentleman 
whose only fault, as far as I can see, consists in 
the untoward circumstance of his not resembling 
Mr. Charles." 

Thus we parted, Mrs. Malcolm being far too 
well trained a servant, as well as too sensible a 
woman, to attempt defending herself, otherwise 
than by retreat, firom the arrows I was hurling 
al her head. She left me, however, with a 
keener arrow rankling in my own flesh — a 
thoroughly revolted feeling in reference to the 
cruel suspiciousness of human nature in general, 
and a torturing doubt (suggested by what had 
just passed) as to whether, all things duly 
weighed, I should ever obtain Hannah Beres- 
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ftrd's cMiiMitioik to my marriage with Edmond 
Tieianioo. She kad bated and mistrusted him 
8» liTfiest Paget ; she would hate and miatrost 
hjm still more as the usurper of his cousin's 
rights ; and since I was forbidden to reveal the 
only thing that could clear hia character — making 
it shine forth as the sun at noon day — she would 
iiaturally share Mrs. Malcolm's feelings with 
r^ard to the little mystery involved in his first 
introduction to us, and create no end of gigantic 
mountains out of this harmless little molehill. 

Tlftere was^ of coarse, my old un£adling refuge 
in every trouble or difficulty — Doctor Mark. He^ 
might possibly succeed in influencing his sister^ 
izi calming her overstrained apprehensions, in 
setting aside her doubts, and finally in winning 
ber ooEisent to letting me be happy in my own 
way ; but with the knowledge I had so recently 
acquired on the subject of Doctor Mark's own 
sentiments, how could I ever gather courage ta 
go to him as a passionate pleader on behalf of 
another man ? Thinking it aver eahnly, as I lay 
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tossing on a sleepless bed, it seemed to me that 
such a course on my part would be wholly heart- 
less and unnatural ; that it would be even easier 
and better to do as Edmund wished, risking the 
one fierce storm that would certainly assail me 
when I had decided my own fate^ instead of 
encountering the vexatious, harassing, and ex- 
haustiDg squalls that would of necessity be 
experienced if I placed the ordering of that fate^ 
in ever so guarded a manner, in Hannah Beres- 
ford's hands. 

AVhen at last I dropped, from utter weariness, 
into a feverish sleep, my mind had got into 
such a hopeless and bewildering state of chaos, 
that I was quite incapable of distinguishing 
right from wrong, and I had almost come to 
the conclusion that the thorns in my beautiful 
garden of love were more numerous than the 
roses. 

But awaking the next morning with the sun 
shining brilliantly into my room, the birds 
shouting joyously outside my windows, and the 
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delicious hope of another long day with Edmund 
thrilling through my whole being, all things wore 
a different aspect, and when Malcolm came in to 
bring her mistress's love, and a request that I 
would make breakfast for Mr. Trevanion, she 
being quite unable to rise, I felt far too happy to 
be otherwise than very friendly with the good 
woman from whom I had parted in displeasure. 

" Oh 1 Mrs. 'Malcolm," I exclaimed, springing 
up in bed, and rubbing my still sleepy eyes, 
" I hope I am not very late, or that if I am Mr. 
Trevanion won't be wanting his breakfast very 
early. Do you know whether he has been 
called yet, and by-the-bye, how is your mistress 
after her exertions of yesterday ? I am so afraid 
she overdid it." 

"And will overdo it again, miss," said the 
faithful servant, with a solemn oscillation of 
the head. " She is as weak and shaky as she 
can be this morning, but the doctor isn't to be 
sent for, and she is all impatience to be up and 
downstairs again with you and the gentleman. 
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Ab for Mr. Trevanioa^ be has been down, azid 
miting letters in the library this half4iovK. 
Can I do anything to help you forward, miss P* 

Declining her services I harried over my dios- 
«ing — not, however, without a little extra fastid • 
ionsness with the last touc^s, and a littie un- 
usual lingering at my glass when all was done, 
and then I went straight into the pretty morn- 
ing room I had begun to call my o\m, beoanse I 
had so long had ^it to myself — and having made 
both tea and coffee and seen that everything was 
as dainty and nice as possible, including a vase 
of lovely hot-house flowers in the centre of the 
table, f rang the bell and desired the footman 
who answered it to tell Mr. Trevanion that bneak^ 
fast was waiting for him. 

I have shown my reader quite enoi^h of 
Edmund 'frevanion's style of wooing to make 
it unnecessary to give a detailed account of his 
greeting this morning. It will be sufficient to 
say that it more than satisfied my reqairements, 
and that again and again daring the progress of 
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the meal I had to reoaJl his attention to the sub- 
stantial crecUitire comforts placed before him, 4s 
well as to remind him that even onr engagement 
had not been published yet, and that our being 
alone together at all was a thing that would ill 
accord with my guardian's strict notions of pro- 
priety. 

The next moment I had cause to repent this 
indiscreet allusion, for in quite a sharp, irascible 
voice, Edmund exclaimed — 

" Hang your guardian I I am sick of hearing 
about her notions, and I asked you yesterday, 
my dear child, not to thrust her down my throat 
again.** 

The last clause was in a milder tone, for I had 
flushed hotly at his angry excitement, and he 
had promptly recovered his temper, but it left 
rather a sore impression on my mind, requiring 
Edmund's utmost tact and management to 
soothe me into a happy mood again. 

Perhaps it was in consequence of this that ke 
did not say much on the subject he had been so 
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warm upon the previous evening. He told me^ 
however, before I leflt the breakfast table, that 
he had prepared Mrs. Trevanion for a speedy de- 
claration of his own sentiments, if not a fall 
avowal of our mutual understanding. The old 
lady, he added, was too anxious to see him 
safely married to a wife of her choosing to be 
otherwise than delighted at the prompt success of 
her matchmaking scheme. He was quite sure, 
if she anticipated any dilficulfy or even delay 
from the scruples of my relatives, she would be the 
first to urge a quick and private union without 
taking them into our counsels beforehand. But 
here I stopped him with, I flatter myself, some 
creditable attempt at dignity — 

" That is a point for my consideration," I said, 
"not for Mrs. Trevanion's, or even yours, 
primarily. It seems to me that you are too much 
inclined to regard me as a puppet in the whole 
affair, a mere dancing doll whose strings you can 
pull, and whose actions command at your own 
will and pleasure. This is the agreeable price I 
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have to pay for having lent too ready an ear to a 
stranger's wooing. I clearly recognize my error 
now, thanks to your teaching, bat it is not too 
late to amend it.'' 

** What do you mean, you pretty little shrew?" 
he answered, with a face of real alarm, and de- 
taining me, with tender force, as I was about to 
leave the room. ** You know, my sweet Bose- 
bud, I have no will but yours, or if I had that I 
would sacrifice it a hundred times over rather 
than have those dear blue eyes look coldly or un- 
lovingly upon me. Come, let us kiss and be 
friends, and it shall have its own sweet way in 
everything, even to the length of going to its 
cruel tyrant of a guardian and asking her con- 
sent to its becoming Mrs. Edmund Trevanion of 
the Priory." 

As I could not help laughing at the ridiculous 
tone he assumed, though I was indignant at the 
same time at being treated like a baby, I had 
to make it up with my professedly repentant 
lover, and even to give him the fragment of a 

voi*. n. D 
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hope (for if a woman in such cases concedes a 
little, she id tolerably sure to be made to con- 
cede a great deal) that I would at least think 
over his suggestion of being married first, and 
asking permission afterwards ; also this man who 
had constituted himself my master won a pro- 
mise from me to let him speak openly to Mrs. 
Trevanion of our attachment in two or three 
days. And then I left him to hiis own devices, 
more than half ashamed of my utter weakness, 
and resolved on not trusting myself in his so- 
ciety again until Mrs. Trevanion could make one 
of the party. 
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CHAPTER IV* 



THB COSBFIRAOY AfiUZNST MS. 



TsB winged flight of time to hi^py lovets is i^ 
thing that poets have treated too fdicitonslj and 
skitftilly for mere prose writers to hare anything 
new to say on the subject For the few days 
imrirediately saoceeding the- one I haye last spoken 
about, I trod npon perfdoied aii^ feasted upoB 
amhrosia, and looked tfaroagh golden gates into 
a 84ill &iper paradise than that which Edmund 
Trevanion's de^^ytion hadi already opened to me*— 
for as his wife^ with notkii^ toi conceal!, with n# 
apprehensionst ffitting across the Bright summer 
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of my conteDtment, in reference to a possibility 
of fiitnre separation from him, I believed I should 
be wholly and entirely blessed, that my cup of 
human happiness would be filled to overflowing. 
In one word, I had become a fool, in a weak and 
sinful prostration of soul and body before a 
mortal shrine, and I naturally paid the price of 
my folly in seeing none of the real dangers which 
lurked in my brilliant pathway, and which wiscj 
men and women would have seen and avoided. 

Mrs. Trevanion did not, after that first morn- 
ing, allow Edmund and myself much opportunity 
of being alone together, but it came to nearly 
the same thing, as whether strolling with us in 
the grounds, driving along the country roads, or 
sitting quietly at home, the old lady was not only 
in pretence, but actually, either so drowsy, so 
absent, or so mentally preoccupied, that she saw 
next to nothing of what was going on around 
her ; and the little she did observe, from time tO' 
time, evidently pleased her well. That her own 
health was suffering seriously under some fierce 
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inward excitement, even more than from her un- 
wonted physical exertions, was a fact neither 
Malcolm nor mjself coald doubt, but nobodj 
could do anything towards remedying this evU, 
since the proud old woman acknowledged no ail- 
ments, asked no sympathy, and professed to be 
happier and cheerfuUer than she had been for 
many years. 

When I spoke to Edmund about his relative's 
unsatisfactory state (for Malcolm was continually 
urging it on my notice^ and suggesting the 
gloomiest consequences), he said lightly that she 
would be much better when once she knew of our 
engagement, that he believed she was harassing 
herself with absurd fears — he was thankful they 
voere absurd — that, after all her scheming, some- 
thing might yet go wrong. I did not agree with 
him, becase Malcolm had infected me with her 
own views, which associated her mistress's rest- 
lessness and mental fever with conscience and 
natural yearnings ; but 1 told him (this was after 
he had been about five days at the Priory), that 
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he might speak to Mrs. Trevanion now as soon as 
he liked. I would leave the coast clear for him 
by going to my own room an hour earlier than 
usual in the evening. 

I slept as well as ever that night I did not 
look upon this avowal to Mnu Trevanion of what 
must have been quite apparent to her before, as 
the important move in our yet unwon game. The 
old lady would congratulate us, would possibly 
confess to me that she had planned the whole 
affair, would agree that some definite step in 
relation to my friends at Yarvil must now be 
taken, would perhaps advise the rash course— 
her judgment not being in its full strength just 
now — which Edmund was so wildly anxious 
for, but here her part in the matter mnst 
of necessity end. It was for me-— me myseli^— 
Jessie Seton — to strike the final coupy to 
decide upon meanly deceiving and betraying 
the generous friends of long and trusting 
years, or to risk everything by going boldly to 
them, and asking their approval of my marriage 
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with a stranger, and a man whom, one of them, 
at least, had judged and condemned already. 

And yet, beoanse my mind was still qaite unmade 
up about this all-important move, and because 
hajppiness, when one gets large doses of it, is 
physically exhausting, I slept well that night, 
and had no dreams to warn me that any special 
trial or temptation was near at hand. 

Malcolm brought me word early the following 
morning that her mistress would like me to take 
my breakfast with her in her own room. Mr. 
Trevanion was going up to London by the first 
train, and would not be back till quite late at 
nigbt. I wondeired a good deal, as I dressed 
myself, what this sudden journey meant, won- 
dered whel^er Mrs. Trevanion would ^ilighten 
me on the subject, but finally, having heard from 
Malcolm that her lady was looking miserably ill 
and worn this morning, went into her presence 
with an anxiety of which, for the moment, she 
W«6 the sole object 

Very kindly and affectionately my hostess and 
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firiend received me, making light of those symp* 
toms of bodily suffering which her aspect un- 
questionably betrayed, (and on account of which 
I expressed the sincere concern I felt,) assuring 
me she should be quite herself after her choco- 
late^ making Malcolm draw the little table laid 
with my breakfast close to her bed, and then 
rather peremptorily desiring her watchful at- 
tendant to leave us to ourselves, and not to come 
in again till she was rung for. 

^^ And now. Rosebud," she said, as the door 
finally closed upon us^ ^^ you and I are going to 
have a nice little talk of a strictly private na- 
ture. You may kiss me firsts and raise my pil- 
lows a trifle higher, as I do not get my breath 
quite easily this morning, and I have a good 
many things to say. Thanks, my love— that 
will do excellently. It is pleasant to feel that I 
have a sort of claim upon your offices of firiend- 
ship now ; that it is my own little cousin in em- 
bryo who is dispensing them so cheerfully, and 
that once this title is established, nobody in all 
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the world will have the right to take yoa away 
from me. For I haye grown very fond of my 
pretty Eosebad," she added, in a tone that strack 
me painfully as almost childish, ^^ and I could 
ill afford to lose her while this poor frail body 
of mine stUl cumbers the ground." 

Pausing here to regain the breath she had just 
complained of, Mrs. Trevanion drew my crim- 
soning face close to her own, looking into it with 
such an odd, searching^ unnatural expression in 
her eagle eyes, that I quite shrank before it, 
whereupon she laughed and let me go, saying — 

" I only wanted to find out what amount of 

courage and resolution my gentle Rosebud is 

gifted with. It is not a great deal I am afraid, 

but still it may be enough to secure her own and 

somebody else's happiness. Nay^ no more 

blushes, sweet ; I don't forget that I was young 

and happy once myself, though that alas ! is a 

long and a weary time ago ; but with you, child, 

it is summer and sunshine now, and you will act 

wisely in making the most of it while the bright, 
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brief season lastjsu Edmnnd has told me every- 
thing, Jessie — he is devoted to yon with his 
whole heart and sonl, and I have promised him 
to get yonr consent to an immediate and strictly 
private marriage before those officious guardians 
of yours can interfere. They have no legal 
power over you, as, of course, you are aware^ 
and their opposition would only make you un- 
happy and unsettled) and annoy us all. / don't 
see on what grounds they could object to bestow 
you on a gentleman so unexceptionable in all 
respects as my cousin Trevanion^ who^ in addi- 
tion to his personal merits, will by^^and-bye be 
one of the richest men in England ; but Edmund 
tells me you apprehend the possibility of it, and 
le-calling some curious observations of my own 
the first day we met, I have a dim glimmering of 
light on the subject. Beresford is a good mazi, 
and a clever doctor. I don't deny that I owe 
him more than my regulation guineas, though 
multiplied by thousands, would ever adequately 
pay, but he must not be unreasonable for all 
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this : he most not expect me to encourage him in 
appropriating to himself a jewel which one on a 
higher level would more graciously wear. Ah I 
my breath, Bosebud, my ill-^mannered breath, 
that will not let me say the half that is in my 
heart. Give me my ohocolate, dear child, and 
then tell tne you have followed me in all my re- 
marks, and that you will put no weak hind- 
rance in the way of Edmund's happiness and 
mine. He is gone to London expressly to buy 
the licence to-day." 

I was tolerably preparedj as the reader has 
been informed, for all but this last startling an- 
nouncement, but my utmost expectations in 
reference to the influence that would be exerted 
over me had not reached to the point of an 
actual conspiraqy, and my first feeling, on hear- 
ing what had been the object of Mr. Trevanion's 
sudden journey to London^ was one of warm and 
ushdisguiaed indignation, causing me to speak a 
fc^W angry and bitt^ words, and to exhibit 
another specimen of the abominable Scotch 
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pride for which Mrs« Trevanion had once before 
reproached me. 

The old lady, however, took my outbreak this 
time with extraordinary mildness. She even 
admitted that Edmund's zeal^ as a lover, had 
made him a little premature and indiscreet in de- 
ciding to go for a licence without gaining my 
consent to such a step ; but after this, seeing 
that I cooled down quickly, and was willing to 
judge leniently an error which had sprung out of 
too impetuous and too ardent a love for myself, 
the crafty old woman entirely changed her tactics, 
and began suddenly to weep bitterly, to declare 
that she was a miserable heart-broken creature, 
and that it only required the failure of this, her 
latest hope, to hurry her to her grave, which in- 
deed she wished had long ago taken her to its 
friendly shelter. 

Of course these tears and lamentations were 
extiemely painful and harassing to me, more 
especially as I felt sure they would make the 
nerve-shattered old lady very ill, and probably 
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necessitate the sending for Doctor Beresford. I 
tried by tarns every art of soothing I had at 
command, kissed her, stroked gently the grey 
hairs (which alas I were a poor crown of glory to 
their world-hardened possessor), told her that we 
were not by any means certain of my guardian 
raising obstacles to my marriage with her coosin ; 
and finally, when all this signally failed, and the 
tears and weak bemoanings, growing more and 
more childish and unreasonable, continued, gave 
her a hasty promise that T would think over her 
wishes, and discuss the whole matter seriously 
with Edmund as soon as he returned. Then she 
became calm, dried her tears, insisted on my 
finishing my breakfast (oblivious of the fact that 
she had quite destroyed my appetite for it), and 
consented to lay her own shaking head quietly 
back on her pillows while I tried to obey hen 

I left her in another half hour, as she appeared 
sleepy, and our private talk for the present was 
at an end. It was a relief to me to get out into 
the pure morning air, to smell the flowers, to 
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listen to the happy birds, who had no distracting 
cfnes of conscience to sadden their joyoos songs, 
and to take brisk exercise in the most secluded 
alleTs where I conld think without intermption, 
and aninfluenced, for the moment, bj the presenoe 
and voice of the man who had cast such a fatal 
spell over me, and whose slave I knew myself to be. 

When I went indoors at the usual luncheon 
hoar, Malcolm was waiting to tell me that her 
mistress was too ill to leave her bed at all, and 
that a telegram had been received from Mr» 
Trevanion, saying that he could not possiblj be 
back that night. 

So here was I with a long afternoon and even- 
ing to get through quite alone, my solitude 
haunted by meditations of anything but a cheer- 
ful kind, and the terrifying possibility of Doctor 
Mark arriving at any moment sitting, like a 
nightmare, upon my guilty heart; It was easy 
to forget the whole world, and to rev^l luxvi« 
ously in my foors paradia«^ while Bdmund was 
with ioe ; but I aoon found that^ the immediate 
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atmosphere of his devotion withdrawn^ I no 
longer breathed with perfect freedom, that the 
air aronnd me had % leaven of dank, na wholes 
some vapour amidst the bright, ethereal, peiv 
frimed essence, with which it had recently been 
so abuttdantlj charged. 

Snt the afternoon wore away, and Doctor Mark 
did not appear. I sat gloomily in the little 
morning room, trying nearly every occupation by 
turns, but ending in watching dreamily the 
lengthening shadows on the lawn, and wishing 
i^at night would come. First of all, however, 
oame Malcolm again with the report that Mrs. 
Treranion was no better, and that she had half 
a mind to send for the doctor without her mis-^ 
tress's knowledge or permission. I trembled in- 
wardly as the woman spoke, and said, what was 
mdeed the truth, that I believed Mrs. Trevanion 
would be excessively angry if such a step was 
taken on Malcolm's own responsibility, though of 
oMTso if the case was really urgent I would ad- 
vise the mk. 
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" Well, you see, miss," said the anxious ser- 
vant, ^^ I know for certain it is all on the mind, 
and no doctor in the world can physic a sick souL 
My poor mistress has had a desperate struggle 
with her heart and conscience, and though she 
seems to have beat^ it has left her half dead her- 
self, and with her intellects, I am afraid " — this 
in a lower voice—" not quite so clear as they were 
before. In fact, miss, she appears to me to be 
wandering strangely in her speech to-day, and 
this is what frightens me, and made me think of 
sending for the doctor; but perhaps we had 
better wait a bit. The gentleman will be back 
to-morrow, and he will decide on what is to be 
done." 

**0h yes," I said eagerly, wishing with my 
whole heart he were here now, " that will be our 
wisest plan, Mrs. Malcolm. Has your mistress 
mentioned me since I was with her this mom- 
mg." 

" Why she talks of little else, miss," was the 
prompt reply. " Her mind is set on seeing you 
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married to Mr. Edmund, and from some words I 
caught when she was half asleep and dreaming^ 
I fancy she is afraid your people will even now 
prevent it. If I might make so bold, miss, I 
would advise your soon letting them know what 
is going on, for I believe if the matter was once 
settled, my poor lady might get a little easier 
again." 

" And have you any idea, Mrs. Malcolm/' I 
asked, **why Mrs. Trevanion's heart should be 
so strongly set on this thing ? I believe she likes 
me, but not sufficiently to account for her extraor- 
dinary anxiety to see me married to her cousin. I 
have been thinking of it all, you see, this after- 
noon, and I confess myself fairly puzzled." 

** I have thought a good deal of it too, miss," 
said Malcolm confidentially, ^^ and I have come 
to the belief that^ in her restlessness and misery 
of mind and conscience, the poor lady feels the 
need of some excitement that may for awhile 
drive remorse and reflection away. She is fond 
of you, no doubt, and she argues that there will 
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be DO fear of Mr. Edmund doiog like poor Hr. 
Charles if she gets him safely married to a lady 
hvrUf before she dies. It may even be, too, that 
the mother^s heart pleading sometimes against 
her pride and obstinacy, she wants to put it oat 
of her power to listen to the first, by a farther 
riiowing to the world, — sach as marrying Mr. 
Edmnnd to a wife of her own choice would be— 
that she has not repented her first harshness." 

** Very probably you are right, Mrs. Malcolm,** 
I answered, with a passing wonder at this un- 
taught woman's acuteness; ^^but suppose my 
fHends should persist in refusing their consent 
to my marrying Mr. Trevanion, do you think it 
would really very seriously distress your mis<- 
tress ?" 

^^ I think, in her present fevered state of mind> 
it would kill her, or make her quite childish 
again," replied Malcolm, without a moment's 
beaitation ; ^^ but they ought not to be kept ia 
ignorance for all this, and I can't help wishing 
the Doctor, who is one of the kindest and best of 
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gentlemen, would come over, and set everything 
straight." 

Alas I mj'Own conviction was that if Doctor 
Mark came over now the setting straight process 
would never be accomplished. And pondering 
deeply over all the honest Malcolm had said, 
when she once more left me to myself, I came to 
the determination that further struggling against 
the stream was useless, that everything was urg- 
ing me to the one desperate course, and that to- 
morrow I would make my lover happy, and give 
relief to Mrs. Trevanion's tempest- tossed mmd 
hjr agreeing to a private marriage as soon as they 
libedtofixit 

But the morrow, when it came, had other work 
forme. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A GOOD woman's INTLXTENOB. 



The restless and excited state of my mind gave 
me little chance of sleeping that night, and T got 
np in the morning long before I was nsnally 
called, and went down into the garden to try the 
effect of the cool air npon a heated brain, and 
the soothing inflaence of nature upon an uneasy 
conscience. 

It was very early, and only one or two sleepy 
servants were about, moving lazily in the per- 
formance of their duties, and looking at me (as I 
descended into the hall) as if they wondered what 
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sudden craze had tempted me to leave a comfort- 
able bed fall two hoars before there was any 
necessity for my doing so. I, in my tarn, won- 
dered how strong, healthy girls, who coald make 
a hardship of having to rise with the lark on a 
warm spring morning, would behave themselves 
in a position like mine, or endure the weight of 
that vast load of responsibility I was now carrying 
on my poor feeble little shoulders. 

But once out on the bright dewy lawn, with no 
human presence near me, I ceased to think of 
anybody beyond the immediate actors in the 
strange life drama that was being played before 
my eyes, and in which I was one of the principal 
performers. I felt miserably weighed down by 
my present inevitable loneliness both of resolve 
and action. I wanted Edmund to return and 
talk me into good humour with myself, by per- 
suading me that I was doing rightly, kindly, and 
generously in consenting io his own and Mrs. 
Trevanion*s wishes. My own unaided reflections 
failed this laorning to satisfy me entirely on the 
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point WheB I triad to think most, of Edmoad 
snd Mrs. Trevanion Doctor Mark and Hannak 
would come inito> the foreground^ asserting, wi4h 
a steady ) though always nfireproachfulpersiBteQCjr, 
their older and dearer claims. And when.' I thrast 
tbem^ back and brought the other actors into, their 
placeS) the sadness and tender moumfiilness of 
Doctor Mark's aspect smote me with a pang none 
the less bitter that I conld not feel it nndeserred. 

But I did sncoeed at last in arguing mjrself 
into a belief that I had gone too far to retvadj, 
and that when I had once seen Edmund again^ 
and given my promise to hioL and to Mrs*. 
Trevanion, I should recover my composure, and 
arm my frightened spirit to meet coarageoarij^ 
the consequences of the act I had oesolved upon. 

Then I took a brisk half running walk round 
the^ shrubberies, gathered somo fragmnii lilao 
boughs to oarry to Mrs. Trevanaon. when sIm 
fidbould send for me, and finally turned baok and 
went ddwn the chestnut airenae to meet the post« 
man, and to receive from^ him (to mj immeiiM 
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dstonisluDeQt and delight) » lletter addvessed to 
myself in Edmund'^ well known^ liand. 

It was very short, and evidently written in a 
great hurry. I must forgive this, h« said, m 
ooiisideration of his having found so muck to do 
on hiSi arrived in London*. Mrs. Trevauion bad 
wished him to see his lawyerand geta settlemenjt 
drawn up on my behalf. The matter was some- 

« 

whaA a difficult one, as: it referred chiefly to 
property not yet his own, but he felt bound to 
obey his good cousin's instructions to the letter*^ 
and was it not a profound joy to him' to take any 
trouble that might ultimately benefit hisi darling 
Jessie, his sweet little wife that waft soon to he? 
This introduced the real object of the bria^ 
though lover^like, episcte^. Might be hope, if 
he brought down the license, that J wouldcoosent 
to a private macriage in WaUingtoa Churcbi two 
days after he should bo with mo again ? Qa had 
an admirable excuse* for urging such apparently 
inconsiderate haste in the necessity (only just 
made known to him) of bis having to return to 
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the Contineot in less than a week on business of 
the greatest importance, and that would admit of 
BO delay. He wrote, he said, to give me a few 
additional honrs in which to think it all every 
and because he fondly tmsted that I should then 
receive him in the evening with the assurance of 
my full consent to crown his dearest wishes. 

Having read this tender effusion for a second 
and a third time with kindling cheeks and a 
throbbing heart, I sat down on the hard roots of 
the tree under whose leafy shade I had received 
my treasure, and closing my eyes, the better to 
shut out all external influences, told myself that 
the die was finally cast, and that for weal or woe, 
I must bind my life and destiny to those of the 
man who had won me first by a look, and whose 
passionate entreaty I was therefore little likely 
for any lengthened period to withstand. 

How long I sat on my rough seat trying to 
realise the astounding fact that in less than 
three days I should, of my own free will, become 
a wedded wife — the wife of Edmund Trevanion, 
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a person almost a stranger to me, and only ac- 
cepted and trusted in virtue of the rash uncalcu- 
lating love he had inspired, I have no idea. I 
only know that I was beginning to feel the sun's 
rays strike too hotly on my uncovered head, and 
to wonder whether time had actually, or only in 
my imagination, been standing still, when look- 
ing up suddenly, I saw Mrs. Malcolm coming 
with a very unwonted quickness of step in my 
direction^ and that then I got up and walked ab- 
sently and dreamily to meet her. 

The good woman had been seeking me every- 
where for the last half hour at least. She was 
evidently both uncomfortable and alarmed, and, 
though she did not say so, I believe she had 
begun to fear that I was " over the hills and far 
away," my escapade not wholly unconnected 
with a certain gentleman whose merits she was 
as yet somewhat sceptical about. But her im- 
mediate apprehensions allayed, she began telling 
me, with a voice of anxious concern, what a 
dreadful night her poor mistress had passed, how 

VOL. II. B 
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much more feyerisb and irritohle, and queer al* 
together ahe was this morning, and bow vexa- 
tiona it was that she still obstinately, and even 
violently, insisted on not having Dr. Beresford 
sent for. 

^' Perhaps I shall persuade her to see him, or 
somebody else,^ I said, with a real spasm at my 
coward heart at the bare thought of Doctor Mark 
coming to the Priory within the next three days. 
^^Has not Mrs. Trevanion got some London 
physician who could be telegraphed for in an 
emergency ? I think I have heard Dr. Beresford 
speak of such a person.'' 

^^ My mistress has had nobody of late years 
but Dr. Beresford," replied Malcolm, in quite 
distressing perplexity; ^^but there is a very 
clever gentleman in London who used to attend 
her. It might be as well for you, miss, to men- 
tion what you have thought of later in the day ; 
but she feels too exhausted from her bad night 
to have you up yet She desired me to give her 
kind love, and to say she hoped you had quite 
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made up 7001 mind to oblige her in the matter 
she spoke about to yon yesterday morning. I 
am sure if it is anything that will soothe the 
poor soul, and that is agreeable to yonr own 
ciMisciencey miss, I hope yon will do it, humbly 
asking your pardon for my boldness of speech. 
And will yon come in now, my dear young lady, 
and have yonr breakfieust? You must be nearly 
starving/' 

We had been standing during our brief dia- 
logue in the spot where I had come up to Mrs. 
Malcolm, but now I walked on mechanically at 
hei side, oppressed beyond my strength by the 
orerwhelming tide of my own thoughts, and feel* 
ing that at all risks I must have somebody to 
share them and to encourage me (as I believed 
^this worthy creature would, in view of her mis- 
tress's state) in acting promptly upon my latest 
convictions both as to right and necessity. 

So, daring onr leisurely progress towards the 
house, I took heart of grace^ and told my in- 
tent^ listeniog oampanioa exactly how I was 

b2 
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situated, not even hiding from her the sabstance 
of the letter I had just received, but dwelling 
chiefly on Mrs. Trevanion*8 importunities, and on 
my own fear that my friends at Yarvil would put 
numberless obstacles in the way of the contem- 
plated marriage* 

When I began my story I did not doubt that 
Malcolm, in her sick lady's interest, would urge 
me to a compliance with Mrs. Trevanion's wishes ; 
before I had finished it, something in the woman's 
face, which became graver and graver as I spoke, 
warned me that I might have reckoned withoul: 
my host, and reminded me that the counsellor I 
had chosen was a person of stern and uncom- 
promising priuciple. 

But I could not draw back now, and whatever 
this involuntary recipient of my strange confi- 
dence had to say, I must perforce remain by her 
side to listen to it. 

Her first words were in themselves sufficiently 
startling. 

" You would not sell your soul, my dear young 
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lady," she said, in a low, emphatic voice, *^ for 
gold or gain. Why should you sell it for a man's 
love, or a woman's tears ; the first no better able 
than the last to make up to you for what you 
would have parted with." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Malcolm," I exclaimed, trembling, 
half with undefined fear and half with indigna- 
tion, at her unnecessary solemnity, " you should 
not put the matter in such a terrible light. The 
Beresfords are not my parents, nor even my near 
kindred, and I am in no way hmnd to obey or 
consult them." 

'^ I think you are," she said, unhesitatingly, 
** seeing that they have stood to you in the stead 
of parents, and close kindred. Miss Beresford is, 
as you have told me yourself, the guardian ap- 
pointed by your dead mother to look after you, 
and attend to your interests in this world and 
the next ; and anyone could find out with half an 
eye, having seen you and the good doctor to- 
gether, that no child nor sister could be more 
precious to him than you are, which is a natural 
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oonseqnenoe, mj dear young lady, of his having 
had a pretty winsome creature like you living in 
his home and growing up, as one may say, under 
his very shadow. Oh I my dear,'^ she added, 
with additional earnestness, and seeming to forget 
the di£Ference between our social ranks as she 
warmed with her subject, ^^ don't let an angel, if 
such a thing could be, persuade you to act against 
your conscience, and your own better feelings. 
Gk> to your friends at Yarvil, and tell them the 
whole matter. They won't refuse you anything 
on which you have set your heart, if so be they 
know nothing against this Mr. Edmund. The 
gentleman being away, and Mrs. Trevanion ill, 
you have an opportunity that may never occur 
again. Do, my dear, listen to a humble servant's 
advice for once, and believe that Providence has 
put this chance in your path, and that it would 
be a sin to neglect it You can have the carriage 
immediately after breakfast-— my mistress always 
wishes you to make use^ of it — and you may be 
back long before she is likely to ask for you. 
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Also^ yon can tell the doctor of her state and 
symptoms, and he will, I know, understand the 
poor lady's whims, and call some time to>day or 
to-morrow, as if to see yon, or by accident Ton 
ate not angry with me, my dear young lady, and 
you will take your breakfiist hour to consider of 
my plan, and to make up your mind as to whether 
you will have the carriage and go to Yarvil." 

In the midst of the really bewildering tumult 
of emotion excited in my already orer^TOUght 
brain by Mrs. Malcolm's earnest appeal, I was 
struck by the extraordinary energy this usually 
calm and timid woman had abruptly developed* 
I have since then had the observation forced upon 
me that many habitually vacillating and nervous 
persons, who would shrink from deciding for 
themselves the most trivial matters of every-day 
life, can be bold as lions, and prompt as they are 
bold, when conscience has once clearly designated 
to them the right road to pursue. 

^^ My good Mrs. Malcolm/' I replied, after a 
Very brief pause to choke down a rebellious sen*- 
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sation in my throat, which had, I believe, been 
chiefly excited by her allusion to Doctor Mark's 
tender regard for me, " I cannot be angry with 
you for speaking according to your own notions 
of right and wrong, which, as you read your 
Bible and hymn-book so constantly, are no doubt 
clearer and juster than mine. Still, you see, it 
is I, and not you, who have to act in the present 
case, and what you advise would be so cruelly 
hard to perform. I might manage to brave 
Doctor Mark alone — ^but oh I Mrs. Malcolm, I 
don't think I could face Miss Beresford with the 
story I should have to tell her. She knows just 
a little — the least bit in the world — of Mr. Tre- 
vanion, and she is sadly prejudiced against 
him—" 

" A stronger reason than ever/* interrupted 
Malcolm the uncompromising, " for your not 
delaying to put the whole matter before her. Let 
me be even bolder, my dear young lady, and re- 
mind you that neither you noi my poor mistress, 
who is really nigh upon her second childhood, 
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know much of this gentleman, who has been 
living in foreign parts, and says nothing, as far 
as I can make ont, abont his doings before we 
saw him here. Who can tell what his life may 
have been in a country of papists and ungodly 
men and women^—and you so young and tender, 
my dear," added the soft-hearted nurse of 
Edmund's deposed cousin, with tears in her meek 
eyes, " oh 1 if I could only think of any words 
that would be powerful enough to persuade you 
to go and tell everything to your own loving 
relations — " 

*' Mrs. Malcolm," I cried, interrupting her, and 
speaking with great rapidity, as if the sudden 
resolution I had adopted, and which astonished 
myself even more than it could astonish my 
hearer, ** you need not say another syllable. I 
will do what you advise, not because I have the 
shadow of a fear that Mr. Trevanion is not worthy 
of a far better wife than I shall be to him, but 
because I might hurt Doctor Beresford more 
seriously by deceiving him than I could endure 

B 5 
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afterwards to reflect upon. Please to order the 
carriage for me as soon as possible, for my 
coTirage is so small that it might all ooze away if 
I had long to wait Thank jrou, I do not care 
about breakfast, bat I will go in and take a cnp 
of tea if you make a point of it." 

In less than half an hoar more I was on my 
way to Yarvil, with good Mrs. Malcolm's fervent 
praises of my heroism, and hearty wishes for my 
success^ ringing in my ears, bat with an incabns 
sitting on my affiighted sonl, whose weight was 
threatening to crush the very life out of me. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE omOSAL m DB. KABK'S STUDY. 



Mt old firiend Deb opened the door of Dr. Beres- 
fatd*n hotuse almost before the resounding knock 
of Mrs. Trevanion's dignified coachman could 
have penetrated to the lower regions, and in 
answer to my nearly breathless enquiry as to 
whether Miss Beresford was at home, replied in 
a voice of good-natured commiseration-^ 

^^ Well, noW) only to think that missis should 
hav^ gone out this morning of «very day in the 
week, when going out early is quite contrary to 
her tusual halHts, and you deriding ail this long 
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way to see her in that most beautiful carridge. 
It is a right down unfort'nate circumstance, Miss 
Jessie, and I'm as mad as mad can be about it — 
more especially as it's to them poor folks at Wil- 
low Cottage that missis is gone, and she says to 
Mariar the last word, * don't any of you be ex- 
pecting of me back to lunch ' (for since they've 
bin alone, miss, they've took their dinners together 
with their teas at six o'clock), but says she to 
Mariar, be «ure you carry up some good strong 
soup to your master at one o'clock, if so be he is 
still in the house, which Mariar is a making at 
this minit, miss, and the smell of the vegetables 
is quite lovely — ^but, oh, dear 1 Pm thinking most 
of all of your disappointment Things in this 
world do happen so contrairy." 

** Well, it can't be helped. Deb," I said, break- 
ing in upon the excited girl's loquacity, and draw- 
ing my breath much moi^e freely already, with a 
conviction that this accident had been arranged 
by my good genius as a reward for the extraor- 
dinary virtue I was practising, " I did not give 
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Miss Beresford any hint that I was coming to 
day, so her being oat is quite my own fault. The 
Doctor is, of course not at home, now, but you 
said something about his being in the house at 
one o'clock — is this tolerably certain ?" 

" Law, bless you, miss, the Doctor's in the 
house now, and will be right down joyftd at seeing 
you if you'll come in for a bit, and this beauti&l 
carridge and horses won't mind being kep' wait- 
ing. The master hasn't been just himself you 
see, miss, since that nasty horse of his chucked 
him off on to them hard stones, and he don't go 
out no more than he can possibly help, though 
this is to please Miss Hannah and not hisself, for 
it's easy to find that the Doctor frets and worries 
with so much stopping at home, and between 
ourselves, Miss Jessie, neither Mariar nor me 
likes the looks of him lately at all, he's so dull 
and melancholy like, and we do say, Mariar and 
me, that we wishes our young lady hadn't gone 
away, or would soon come back, for the house 
ain't like the same house and you not in it, miss, 
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with yoor merry laugh and yoar pretty siDging, 
and so we mopes and mopes^ all on us, till we 
don't know what to be about; and master he's 
just the wust of the whole lot-^and now, if you'd 
be pleased to step in, miss, I'm sure master will 
S0&d out a glass of ale to this gentleman as has 
b«en a driving of you, and the horses won't take 
no hurt for a half-hour or so, nor the ilegant car^ 
ridge neither* It ain't much of a oompliment^ 
Miss Jessie, but now I comes to have a good look 
into your fitce, and your veil took off it, I'm 
vexed to see you've got no plumper nor rosier at 
the fine place you've been staying at Why, 
your cheeks be as white as a lily, and I'm think- 
ing the doctor '11 be for mixing you up some of 
his nastiest physio as soon as ever he claps eyes 
on you.'* 

Nearly every word of poor Deb's last oration 
had been a separate stab to me, and my white 
cheeks gave a very faint idea of the inward pain 
I was enduring. A nice comforter I should prove 
to Doctor Mark, already ill and depressed, and 
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lM)OOTdiDg to the testimony of this rough bat 

shrewd member of his household, wanting me in 

my old place at his fireside to che^ and brighten 

' him. Yet there was no help for it now, and this 

next scene, tragic or otherwise, in the drama, 

mast be played ont, whatever secret revolt from 

her cruel part one of the actors was writhing 

nnder* 

" I will go to Doctor Mark's study at once. 

Deb," I announced, my knees shaking beneath 

me as I entered the passage, and my own voice 

even sounding strange to me ; ^^ and as I have a 

good deal to say to him about my white cheeks,*' 

I added, with a feeble attempt at a jest, ^^ don't 

let any of his patients come in without giving us 

warning. The carriage will wait for me as long 

as I am detained here, and you can desire the 

« 
oook to send some luncheon out to the coach^^ 

man;" 

Ilien I stayed for nothing further, but walked 

on rapidly and desperately towards the study 
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door, knocked, with all the resolation I could 
sammon ap, andnpon the immediate ^^ Come in/' 
turned the handle, and showed my gailty and 
agitated face upon the threshold. 

Doctor Mark was sitting in his accustomed 
leathern chair by the writing table, which was 
strewed with books and pamphlets and news- 
papers and letters in a somewhat untidy fashion. 
He had a newspaper in his hands now, and before 
he raised his eyes on my entrance (for he sup- 
posed the intruder to be one of the servants, or 
at most a lagging patient) I had time to observe 
that he was even paler than when I had seen 
him last, and looked altogether quite as ill as 
Deb had represented him. 

On the impulse of the discovery I could not 
help uttering a little cry of commiseration and 
sympathy as I went swiftly towards his chair, 
startling him in a manner which showed how 
weak his usually iron nerves had grown since 
that unfortunate accident, and leaving me no 
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choice bat to take refage in the kind eager arms 
that, with an impulse as sudden as my own, had 
been opened wide to receive me. 

^* My darling Jessie, my own bairn, this is a 
sorprise and a delight I never could have reckoned 
on. The very sight of your dear face*^ (kissing 
it till the whiteness Deb had complained of must 
have been effectually mended) " makes me feel 
twenty years younger and forget the bodily ail- 
ments your tender little heart is prepared to 
sympathise with. Only tell me, my bairn, that 
you have come to stay with me, never to 
leave me again, and I shall ask nothing more of 
earth or heaven for awhile. I shall be happier, 
my darling, than any feeble words of mine could 
express to you." 

This was what he said while for a brief minute 
I hid my face, after he had kissed it, on his 
shoulder, and amidst the inward passion of com- 
punction and remorse that shook my soul, tried 
cto gain courage and strength for the miserable 
task before me — the task of smiting the tender 
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hand that had fostered me from my earliest 
years ; of braising, if not breaking, the tender 
heart which had ever held me in his holiest 
sanctuary. 

Extricating myself from Mark's loving arms 
as a preliminary step, feeling that my time waa 
too short to allow of even a fair amount of con- 
siderate circumlocution in my story, I slipped 
down to a footstool by his chair (humility 
becoming me best just now) and still leaving my 
hand in his clasp, replied hurriedly and half 
chokingly— 

" I have not come to stay yet. Doctor Mark, 
though I shall do that soon, perhaps, for a little 
while. I have come to you now, however, as a 
suppliant ; — not an unusual thing, you will say— 
and I want you to give me a kind and a patient 
hearing. It will hurt me to speak what I am 
going to speak/' I went on with growing ner- 
Tousness and increasing quivering of voice, 
'^ especially as I find you ill and depressed, 
and—" 
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^< Oh) but I Mn not depressed now, my sweet 
bMm/' he interrupted eagerly, perhaps to give 
me leisure to oompose myself, and assuredly 
never dreaming that my supplication could refer 
to anything of greater importance than a longer 
leave of absence at some future time, to which 
Mrs. Trevanion might be tempting me. '^ You 
brought a world of sunbeams in with you, 
darling, and I am not afraid, though this dear 
little excited face is threatening me with a rather 
mysterious revelation, that you will carry them 
all away with you again. Come, Jessie love^ 
yoor nerves are not A 1 this morning — scarcely 
up to much talking. Suppose, therefore, you 
abandon the narrative style, and submit instead 
to a mild catechising on my part ? What shall 
we begin with? This formidable hero from 
unknown lands ; has he arrived upon the scene 
yet, Jessie ?" 

*' Yes," I said, under my breath, and keeping 
as much as I could my £Eice averted from my 
questioner. ^^ He came soon after you were 
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last at the Priory. It is about him I have to 
speak, Doctor Mark. I am a&aid too that, 
nerves or no nerves, I shall have to tell, and 
70a listen, to something like a consecutive story. 
I am an awful coward, now I am put to the 
test, but for some things it would have been 
worse had Hannah been, as I expected she 
would, my first auditor. Oh ! Doctor Mark, it 
will require all your indulgence, all your good- 
ness, all your pity for the poor little girl to 
whom you have been the best, and kindest, and 
dearest brother always, to make you willing to 
be on my side now, and to shield me against the 
anger and indignation of your sister." 

I had felt his grasp of my hand tighten 
spasmodically and almost fiercely when I said 
that it was about Mrs. Trevanion's cousin I had 
to speaL As I proceeded, this was slightly re- 
laxed. I could not long have borne it other* 
wise^ but a stealthy glance at Doctor Mark's face 
had shown me that it was cruelly white and 
rigid, and my breath came so quickly and gasp- 
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ingly after this discovery, that he had to say 
in a gentle, soothing voice, assumed I am snre 
with diflScolty, just then — ** Go on, dear," be- 
fore I was at all equal to any further speaking. 

"Ton must let me tell everything in a few 
words,'* I continued, choking down the burning, 
suffocating tears that I could not afford to shed 
yet, and forgetting in my excitement that he 
had been even more anxious than myself to 
abbreviate the story, " or I shall certainly become 
dumb from the horrible effort this speaking is 
occasioning me. Doctor Mark, you remember of 
course a certain Sunday last autumn when a 
gentleman called on you with some enquiry about 
Mrs. Trevanion's health. He sent in his name 
as Ernest Paget. You asked me to walk 
round the garden with him. We stayed out 
looking at the flowers and talking for some 
time. He had a pleasant bonnie face, you may 
remember, and was very agreeable. I said so 
that same evening when Hannah abused and 
found &ult with him. This gentleman and 
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Edmxind Treyanion are one. I mean to say that 
ErneBt Paget was really Edmund Trevauion, the 
first names belon^ng to him likewise. He 
had good and satisfaGtory reasons for not» on 
that occasion, giving his full name, Even now 
he makes a great point of Mrs. Trevanion not 
being informed of his previous visit to the 
neighbourhood. I assured him you would never 
dream of mentioning it," 

By this time the sound of my own muffled 
voice in the otherwise deatlv^like stillness of the 
room was becoming almost more than I could 
bear. I had spoken in brief, diggointed sen- 
tences, partly because I was too excited to choose 
a more flowing style, and partly because I hoped 
at every full stop that Doctor Mark would make 
some observation, or give some token that he 
was paying heedful attention to my story, which 
should at least encourage me to continue it with 
outward decorum and self*poa«ession. But no-« 
tiung g£ the kind had ooourrodi Doctor Mairk 
Beresford might have been turned to atone for 
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any sign he had as yet voachsafed me concern- 
ing the impression that was being wrought on 
him by the speaker at his feet, and bnt that be 
still held my hand (I would not for worlds have 
yentured a second glance into his face) I should 
have had no proof that the transformation just 
referred to had not been accomplished. 

When I came, however, to a momentary halt, 
afber telling him that Edmund did not wish his 
first visit to our neighbourhood mentioned at the 
Priory, Doctor Mark again said exactly in the 
same tender soothing voice as before-^only this 
time he stroked and patted with his disengaged 
hand, that icy, unresisting hand of mine he was 
imprisoning^ 

" Go on, dear." 

Once more, therefore, I struggled with the 
fierce inward rebellion the work I had imposed 
on myself excited, and went on rapidly, and 
with wholly desperate plunges into the thick of 
my reluctant confessions. 

^^ But I most stiill keep your attention for a 
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little while to the circnmstances associated with 
that first visit, Doctor Mark. Mr. Trevanion had 
seen me in Yarvil a day or two before ; at church, 
too, that morning. He. professed to have con- 
ceived a sudden liking for me. He said he would 
return in the summer, and ask me to show our 
woods to him. After this— I mean before he 
finally left the place— he wrote to me. I ought 
to have shown that letter to Hannah, or to you, 
but I did not I kept it for my own secret grati- 
fication. This stranger had very powerfully im- 
pressed my imagination, and I looked forward 
hopefully to the time when we should meet again. 
I never doubted that he would come as he had 
promised, and my only uneasiness arose from the 
rebukes of my conscience on account of the de- 
ceit I was practising towards you and Hannah. 
Every word of kindness from either of you went 
at times near to break my heart, and I wanted to 
get away from Yarvil that I might escape being 
overwhelmed by this undeserved goodness. When 
you took me to the Priory, and Mrs. Trevanion 
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insisted on keeping me, I was very glad and 
thankful, though hating myself the while — this 
is solemn truth, Doctor Mark — for desiring, under 
any circumstances, to be free from those to whom 
I was, and am, under such countless obligations. 
But I am coming to the end now, and your 
patience will not be much longer tried. You 
know how sincere was the determination 1 ex- 
pressed to you of coming home when I heard 
who it was Mrs. Trevanion had invited to the 
Priory. When we last parted I quite thought I 
should be here of my own will in a few days, but 
before those few days had expired the guest ar- 
rived at the Priory, and that guest, as I have told 
you, was the gentleman — ^my dream hero, if you 
will — ^whose spoken words and letter had already 
so warmly prepossessed me in his favour. Don't 
expect me. Doctor Mark, to dwell on the rest. 
Mrs. Trevanion soon made it clear to Edmund 
that she desired above all things that he should 
take a fancy to me, assuming, I suppose, that 
because he was handsome and of good birth, and 
VOL. n. F 
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will be rich, I should easily give 1117 heart to him. 
Not being able to acknowledge our previous ac- 
qaaintance, we could only a day or two ago con- 
fess to her that all had turned out according to 
her wishes and plans ; and now, foreseeing pos- 
sible opposition from my guardian or yourself, 
she has been urging me to an immediate and 
private marriage. Edmund is absent in London 
at the present moment, and though 1 had nearly 
consented in my weakness and madness to the 
course suggested, I repented in time, and came 
here unknown to all, except that good Mrs. 
Malcolm, to tell you everything. What the tell- 
ing has cost me you may partially guess ; but it 
is done now, and you will try to forgive the erring 
little sister who has never yet brought a care or 
a sorrow to you in vain. Oh I Doctor Mark^" I 
concluded, my long pent up tears beginning to 
rush torrent-like from my eyes at last, '^ speak 
one word to me, say I have not made you very 
miserable, though I know I must have grieved 
and disappointed you in no common degree." 
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And looking up through that blinding mist of 
tears into his face, I saw that he was fighting a 
great %ht with himself — with his emotions as a 
many albeit a man of infinite tenderness and for- 
bearance — ^that he might answer me mildly and 
cwisideratelj, and soothe rather than agitate and 
alarm. 

It was still some seoonda-^^terrible seconds they 
appeared to me, and big with my fhtare destiny 
^-before Doctor Mark had raled his spirit saffi- 
cieatly to speak calmly, as he wished to speak, 
concerning the startling matter i had so abruptly 
forced upon his notice. In the midst of the real 
grief of heart I was enduring, as well as the 
abject &ar of what might come of it all, I could 
not help being struck by Doctor Mark's admirable 
self-command, and wondering why it was given 
to men and not to women to hide at will their 
deepest feelings. 

^^JessiB, my dear,*^ he said, first when that 
miserable pause was broken, ^^ you had better not 
ask me yet wh^t oSeat this strange, rofiiantio 

F 2 
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•torjr of yours has irroiight upon me personally. 
Let that retire into the back ground, which is its 
fitting place, and let us speak and think only of 
your interests. Do you object to tell me whether 
Mrs* Treranion has stood alone in her rash and 
extraordinary proposition that you should consent 
to a secret marriage with her cousin T' 

The too measured voice, the too quiet &ce, the 
too simply business like manner generally were 
just heart-breaking, when 1 reflected that it was 
Mark, who loved me with all his strong, brave 
hearty who a minute or two ago had held me 
tightly locked in his arms, who at any time would 
have given his life to serve me ; that it was this 
same Mark who, with none of his own feelings 
changed — that could scarcely be — felt himself 
bound thus calmly and indifferently to look at 
me, thus tranquilly and calculatingly to speak to 
me. 

I was still sobbing half-hysterically, though 
with some effort at self-restraint| on the little 
stool at his feet I had taken my hand out of his 
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when I had ended my confession, and he had not 
sought to regain it. In reply to his qaestion I 
had no choice but to say truthfnlly, however un- 
willingly (for of course I guessed what the infer- 
ence would be) — 

^*No, Doctor Mark, Mrs. Trevanion has not 
been alone in her wish for a private marriage. 
Edmund wished it, too, and will come home to- 
night^ believing — hoping at least — that I shall 
consent to it." 

"Then," said my hitherto undemonstrative 
listener, setting his teeth closely for a minute, 
and seeming to breathe with difficulty, " I am 
very much afraid, my dear, you have been de- 
luded by a scoundrel. No man of honour, and 
with nothing in his past life to hide, would stoop 
to the meanness of stealing you in this way from 
your natural protectors. We may have to thank 
God for the instinct which brought you here to- 
day, Jessie. It may turn out to be the means 
appointed for your salvation from utter ruin and 
misery." 
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" Oh 1 no, no, no," I cried, passionately, with 
a sudden and entire revalsion of feeling, which 
drove all poor Mark's own sufferings into that 
background he had called their fitting place; 
" you must not, you shall not, talk so of Edmund 
Trevanion^ whom 1 have vowed to cling to through 
evil report and good report, whose destiny I would 
share though it led me to the world's end, or to a 
prison, or to death itself. He t^ a man of honour. 
Dr. Mark, and it was only the fear of losing me 
through Hannah's scruples or prejudice — you 
know she took a mortal hatred to him that Sun- 
day—which led him to desire a private marriage. 
I could stake my life on his having nothing to 
conceal, on his being all he seems. If I might 
tell you everything you would believe it too, but 
I may not, because he is too noble and generous 
to endure the publication of his best and highest 
deeds. But you will do him justice one day, I 
em positive you will, and till then, oh I Doctor 
Mark, dear Doctor Mark, do believe my solemn, 
solemn assertion that Edmund Trevanion is in- 
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finitely worthy, worthy of a far better wife than 
I can ever be to him." 

And here, panting and nearly breathless, I 
came to an inyolantary stop, and hid my flashed 
and agitated face again in my two clammy, trem- 
bling hands. Only for a minute, though, be- 
cause the silence that succeeded to my mad out- 
break troubled and oppressed me like a close, 
unwholesome air, and at the conclusion of this 
minute I let my hands fall on my lap, raised my 
head abruptly, and met the full gaze of Doctor 
Mark's thus suddenly detected eyes, which were 
bent down at the crouching figure at his feet 
with an expression of mingled pity, love, and 
sadness I thought then I should never be able to 
forget. 

E e withdrew them, however, as I looked up, 
laid one of his hands kindly and in a brotherly 
fashion on my head, and spoke gently andsooth-^ 
ingly. as to a wayward, unreflecting child. 

"My dearest Jessie, you are very young aod 
iam>oent, and having given your heart to this 
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man^ it is natnral yon shonld believe him to be 
all that is upright, jast and tme. It may be 
tbat I was too hasty in my condemnation awhile 
ago. Yon mnst allow a little, dear, for nature 
even in my case ; but as yonr nearest connection 
in England, as the brother of yonr guardian, as 
the iriend, Jessie, who has always preferred your 
happiness to his own, you must consent to my 
making every possible enquiry into the antece- 
dents of Mr. Trevanion, to my satisfying myself 
that he is not wholly unworthy of you before I 
join heart and soul with you in endeavouring to 
root out Hannah's prejudice against your lover, 
and to win her approval of the choice you have 
made." 

To this kind and reasonable demand I had no 
excuse for objecting. Dr. Mark's calm, matter- 
of-fact voice and words had toned down my ex- 
citement, had shamed me for exhibiting it, and 
had once more obliged me to think a little of him, 
and of all his unspoken trouble — my procuring 
for the man who would have dwelt to the end of 
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his days in the deepest gloom so that I might 
have walked in unbroken sunshine ; my recom- 
pense to mj best and truest earthly friend^ for a 
patient love and tenderness a whole life's de- 
votedness on my part could inadequately have 
repaid. 

" You are very good to me,*' I said, repeating 
the sentence so often and often uttered protes- 
tingly in times gone by, but never uttered with 
such a profound and bitter consciousness of humi- 
liation and self-reproach as accompanied the 
words now— "and I can't even thank you, Doctor 
Mark, or think of a single thing to say, which 
might convince you I am not quite the heartless, 
ungrateftil, forgetful creature, I mvM appear to 
you. My heart is too full for any more sounding 
of its depths to-day. I can but leave all in your 
hands, even the question of repeating the whole 
matter to Hannah at once, or deferring it till yon 
have done what you propose doing. You may 
believe me when I swear that I shall go from 
your presence now with your kindness, gentle- 

F 6 
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Bess, and forbearance, occapying the verj first 
place in my thoughts, and making me hate and 
loathe myself because I shall never, 'Mfoer be able 
to pay one tithe of the Tast and countless debt I 
owe you.** 

^* You are mistaken, my dear child,'* he said 
irith a smile that was so fleeting I don't think a 
tear would have been more path^ic. "Yoor 
happiness, when it is secured, Jessie, will more 
tiian repay me for all the past, as well as for all-— 
the present" (This last word seemed to require 
a violent wrench to bring it out.) " And you 
do well to trust me, my dear. I am grateful for 
your confidence, and will be careful never to abuse 
it As for Hannah, I think she must be told at 
onoe^ but you shell have no lectures or remon- 
strances from her until my work is accomplished. 
IIP (things turn out as yon believe, and as I for 
your isake liope they will, yoa may take yimr 
guardian's ulthnate consent for granted. I wUl 
see to this, Jiessie ; rand jn rettim I have, have I 
Dot-^yotar mcred promise to be penHxaded iinte no 
further step without consulting me ? " 
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As he flttid tiiin. Doctor Mark looked with sack 
a fixed and almost stem eivqnirj into njy &oe, 
that I believe I trembled as I answered in the 
afiErmative, and then, gathering that he had no 
wi&h to prolong the interview, rose dowly to my 
feet, and made signs of hastening my diepartm^e. 

I had hitherto, in the all engrossing nafture of 
my special errand, forgotten Mrs. Malcolm's 
message in referaoce to her mistress's state of 
health. I had therefbre now to tell Doct<M* Mark 
thaft ihe old lady wiaa ill, mentally and bodily, and 
to ask him whether he was well enough himself 
aivd had auiBcient leisure to come to the Pnoij 
tkfit afternoon to see her. I said what i really 
thought, that Malcolm wais vei^r easily alarm^ 
and ^dded my own impression that it was only » 
case tof foveir excitement, which any ^ordinary ano- 
dynes,, combined with -enforced rest, would soon 
subdual. I had ki pou»t tof fyjot a great dread of 
Doctor Mark and Edmund tTrev^nion jnoeting at 
pnssent, atxd, not kvKywing the hour ,of tha lattor's 
arrival, I could fiot be sure that> in .the eveut of 
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the Doctor coming to the Priory to-day, such a 
meeting would be avoided. 

But Doctor Mark, either unaware of my fears 
or not deeming it expedient to heed them, replied 
that he would drive over before the evening — ^he 
would have returned with me at once, but that he 
had a few patients whom he must see early in the 
afternoon. Then, as I had abeady tied on my hat, 
he took my still ungloved hands, tenderly as of 
old, into his own, and pressed them warmly. 

** Gk)od-bye, Jessie, my dear bairn. God bless 
you now and always, and give you, if that is 
indeed the best thing, your heart's desire. This 
is not the farewell I thought to take of you when 
you first came, like a sudden gleam of light and 
warmth, into my dull room to-day. It is not 
even the farewell I would take now of the little 
girl who has brightened my home for two happy 
years, and whose place none other shall ever fill — 
this I swear to you, Jessie — ^but that I know if I 
yielded to the cry of my hungry heart, and for 
the last time held that dear face near to it as you 
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Buffered me to hold it once to-day, an unwelcome 
shadow would thrust itself between us, and a voice 
I care not to hear, say loudly, * not thine, but 
mine 1 ' So we part as friends part, Jessie, and 
when you remember me at all, remember that 
I have forborne something you would have been 
too generous to, deny me at this parting moment, 
and that the gulf this forbearance implies is an 
uncanny place to look into, when on a smooth 
road it stares a man suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, in the face. Dry your tears, my dear bairn, 
for my sake now, and unless you wish it yourself, 
for any special purpose, don't let us encounter the 
mutual pain of another meeting this afternoon.'* 

So I left him, choking down as best I could 
the tears which grieved his tender heart, and feel- 
ing (for the time at any rate), that it could scarcely 
be a substantial happiness which was to be1)uilt 
upon the ruin of this man's dearest hopes. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



HT DBEILM HSBO ASTONISHES ME. 



On reaching tlie Priory , wery fiiint and axhanstedy 
as much no doubt firom want of food as from 
tke agitation of my reoent interFiew, I sent for 
Malcolm/and told her that Doctor Beresford was 
ooming to see Mib. Trevanion in the afternoon, 
aiso that I had performed my own errand, but 
could not guess what the result would be. I 
onlj knew that it had beea a frightful ordeal to 
me, that I was miserahlj worn out^ bad « sj[dit- 
ting headache, and if it were not for the ex- 
pectation of Mr. Treyanion's return in the even- 
ing, would go to bed for the rest of the day. 
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^ Yon do look fiunt and ill, m j (dear yoang 
lady, sure lenoiigh/' excIaiiBed Mailcolm, com- 
pasBioDateljr, ^^and yoa mast have your lonch 
snd a glass or two of wine immediately. I am 
ihankfal beyond iiiea»nre that you have been 
giiWQ strength to do what is right — the conse- 
•qnences are in better hands than ours, and I 
would not have you a bit afraid. Afi for my 
jooT misfcress, I don'i know what to make of her. 
She has been dosing and dosing ey<er since you 
v^nt off this morning, and she wakes up with 
such dreadful starts and cries, that it sets me all 
«f a tiemlble to hear her. I am giad that Doctor 
£^^esfi)rd is rooming — this news has taken a gneat 
weight off nay mind." 

" Yes," I said, absently, " it will be better for 
you, aad now {xlease get me a little wine and 
bsead, Mrs. Malcolm, and then I will go to my 
emu soom till the eviening. Doctor Beres&rd 
vill not want to aeeme again to-day." 

But ;althongh I was thankf ol to lay my aching 
Joiead «^n mj pillow as soon as I had taken 
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what I could of the refreshments Malcolm has- 
tened to bring me, I heard the sound of the 
Doctor's carriage wheels in the avenue about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and could not resist 
dragging myself to the window to have one look 
at him when he would be thinking himself safe 
from my anxious scrutiny. Very pale, very care- 
worn, very old even, he seemed to me (in that 
brief glance I caught as he got out of his car- 
riage) to have suddenly become, and returning 
shivering to my resting-place outside my bed 
— surely the afternoon had grown unnaturally 
cold — I wished I had not been so foolish as to 
take even that passing look at a lost friend — a, 
friend whose esteem and confidence I knew I 
must have forfeited for ever. 

Doctor Mark was a long time in Mrs. Tre- 
vanion's room. I thought the professional visit 
would never be over, but at length there came 
the sound of closing doors, softly descending 
footsteps, an apparent lingering (with Malcolm, 
I presumed) at the foot of the staircase, the 
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noise of rapidly retreating wheels — I never even 
80 mnch as lifted my head this time — and then 
profound, and, to me jnst then, depressing 
silence everywhere. 

Five minutes more and Malcolm came in» 
with her quiet step, and cautiously approached 
my bed. 

"Oh I I am not asleep,'* I said, without, 
however, removing the light handkerchief I had 
thrown over my eyes. " I saw Doctor Beres- 
ford arrive and heard him go again. What does 
he think of your mistress? Nothing very 
seriously wrong with her, is there ?" 

" Ah, my dear young lady," sighed the good 
woman (and the extreme mournfulness of her 
voice caused me to withdraw the covering from 
my face that I might look at her), " I am 
greatly afraid there is so much wrong that we 
can scarcely hope it will ever be set right again. 
Doctor Beresford is fairly puzzled himself as to 
my mistress's bodily symptoms, but he does not 
hide from me that he fears her mind is weaken* 
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ing, and that if she lives she will drop gradually 
into complete childishness. It is an awfnl 
thoaght for me,'' added the really faithful ser- 
vant, brushing some involuntary tears from her 
meek eyes, *' not only on the poor lady's own ac- 
count, bat because it shuts me up from all hope 
as regards Mr. Charles. The will excluding 
him from his rights was, I know, made long ago^ 
and this will, if not destroyed, is sure to 
Btandr-" 

*'You forget, Mrs. Malcolm," I interrupted, 
with more temper than I ought to have shown, 
considering what was being discussed — only I 
had been tried so cruelly to-day — "you forget 
thatMr.Trevanionhas engaged to see justice done 
to his cousin, and yet I am sure I impressed it 
fidly on your mind. Why do you all unite in 
mistrusting a gentleman of whom nobody knows 
anything but what is good ? I think it is very 
hard and very unchristianlike, but it just makes 
me believe in him a million times more." 

With which lofty assertion, equally creditable, 
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as I hope my reader will think, to my head and 
heart, I dragged the handkerchief petulantly over 
my eyes again, and said I should try to go to 
sleep. 

Probably Mrs. Malcolm deemed it wise not to 
irritate me further by entering into a discussion 
that must be speculative on both sides, concern- 
ing Mr. Trevanion's generous intentions. She 
only said, in her usual respectful voice, and ar- 
ranging — with a view to my greater warmth and 
comfort — a shawl that I had laid carelessly over 
my feet, as she spoke — 

" Au hour's sleep would be the best thing in 
the world for you now, miss, and if you will ring 
as soon as you are awake, I will bring you a cup 
of nice strong tea. Here is a note the doctor 
asked me to give you ; but he said any time to- 
day would do, and I was to be sure and not dis- 
turb yon if you were taking a bit of rest" 

" Oh I thanks,^ I replied, clutching rather 
eagerly at the note Malcolm was intending to 
place on my pillow ; " I can read it before I try 
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to sleep. And, bj-the-bye, when shall you be 
expecting Doctor Beresford again ?** 

"To-morrow early, miss, thongh the good 
gentleman looks so bad himself from that nn- 
Incky accident that I should not have asked him 
to put himself ont if he hadn't proposed it. He 
says there's just a chance that a sort of neryons 
fever may be setting in, and so he must see his 
patient again soon." 

Then she left me, and I tore open the care- 
folly sealed envelope with shaking fingers, and 
read the following in Doctor Mark's own clear, 
firm hand-^ 

" Mt deab Jessie, 

" I have told Hannah as much as I 
considered it necessary that she shoald learn at 
once. Her comments on the wholly unexpected 
revelation may be thus briefiy summed up: 
'When Mr. Trevanion comes forward in an 
honourable and open manner to ask from Miss 
Seton's guardians permission to woo her, it will 
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be time enough to recognise as a fact that he 
desires to win her in the only way a loyal gentle- 
man wonld care to do.' 

" Beyond this, my dear child, I have failed as 
yet in inducing my sister to seriously consider 
the matter in which you are so greatly interested. 
It is, however, her earnest wish and request that 
you return to her protection with the least pos- 
sible delay; that is, as soon as Mrs. Trevanion is 
well enough to be informed of your recall. I 
shall be able to judge better on this latter point 
when I have seen my patient. Only one word 
more on my own account. Do not, my dear 
Jessie^ shrink from obeying Hannah through any 
pitying apprehensions of hurting me by your 
temporary sojourn under my roof again. We 
should meet but seldom, and since my lesson must 
be learnt quickly of looking upon you as belong- 
ing to another man, it does not greatly signify 
whether it is studied with the familiar face and 
voice within my daily reach, or abiding as a too 
dear memory in my heart only. So come, my 
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dear, if yoa think that Hannah has a right to 
daim you for awhile, and^ be assored that we 
shall neither of us do less now than we have e?er 
done in seeking to promote yonr contentment and 
happiness. 

•^ Yours always affectionately, 

"Mark BEREsroM).'' 

In faint, pencilled characters on the envelope 
I discovered, when I bad refolded my letter, this 
brief addendi 



** Mrs. Trevanion is, I believe, in a very critical 
state. I shall be here to-morrow, but I will 
warn Hannah that she mnst not expect yoa just 
yet'* 

^* Worry upon worry," I moaned, complain- 
ingly, as I bnried my face amongst my pillows, 
and thrast poor Mark's kind, unselfish letter out 
of sight ; and then, with a sadden spasm of re- 
mrorse, I wept for my own exceeding selfishness 
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in thinking more of the hindrances to mj indivi- 
dna) happiness than of the serious state of the 
old woman who, whatever her faults to others, 
had been uniformly good to me, or even of the 
Utrable and sadness I had that day brought into 
the household which had hitherto regarded me 
as its light and joy* 

I believe I must have slept a little in the end, 
for on arousing to full consciousness again I saw 
that it was growing quite dusk, and felt that my 
head was somewhat better. After I had swal- 
lowed the refreshing tea which Malcolm, accord- 
ing to her promise, brought me — Shaving no other 
news to give of the invalid than that she con- 
tinued dozing and waking uneasily — Igot up and 
dressed myself with as much care as if all things 
were going on smoothly with me still, for Edmund 
attached immense importance to my personal ap- 
pearance, and I was sacrificing too many old and 
once valued blessings for his love not to be trem- 
blingly anxicMis that no shadow of a cloud should 
ever come, even for a moment, across its bright- 
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nesB. In the midst of all my fast accumnlating 
vexations and perplexities the thoaght of his re- 
turn to-night was one of intense happiness to 
me, notwithstanding my firm conviction that he 
would be both angry and grievously disappointed 
at my work of the morning. I had pictured the 
whole scene to myself again and again as I drove 
home from Yarvil^ and as I lay awake on my bed 
before Doctor Mark's visit in the afternoon. I 
believed that he would storm a little at first (for 
I knew by this time that my lover's temper was 
not a compound of milk and honey), that he would 
call me cold and cruel, that he would swear I did 
not know what loving meant, and represent his 
own despair in the most heart-breaking terms ; 
but finally I did not doubt that he would forgive 
his poor little Jessie for having acted conscien- 
tiously; that he would kiss me tenderly, and 
encourage me in hoping that all would yet turn 
out well, and that we should have, on the whole^ 
a deliciously happy evening together. 
With this confident anticipation cheering my 
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heart and lighting np my still somewhat pale 
face, I went down into the drawing-room a few 
minutes before the nsnal dinner hour, taking a 
book that I might not seem to be very anxious 
for anybody's coming when the servants passed 
in and out of the room. 

" Will you wait for Mr. Trevanion, miss, or 
have dinner served now ?'* enquired the old butler 
soon after the clock had struck seven. ^' The cook 
wished me to mention that the fish would be 
spoiled by keeping it over ten minutes or so." 

"It does not matter," I replied, nervously, 
caring nothing indeed for the fish, but not liking 
this respectable and observant individual and his 
companions downstairs to think I could not dine 
without the expected gentleman. " I don't know 
in the least when Mr. Trevanion will arrive. 
Please tell the cook to do what she considers 
best.*' 

And then I was dreadfully afraid I had done 
wrong, and would have unsaid my words if I 
could, for the butler vanished instantly — I am 

VOIi. TL G 
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poiitiye Edmand was never liked in the estab- 
lishment—and returned almost immediately to 
announce that dinner was served. 

To dine quite alone in state would have been^ 
under no possible circumstances, agreeable to 
my tastes or inclinations. To-day it was simply 
odious to me^ and fish, flesh and fowl vanished in 
quick rotation, with a very scant attention on 
my part to their respective merits. The aged 
butler was manifestly surprised and shocked, for 
I had a good appetite generally^ and the dinner 
on this occasion was as well cooked and as daintily 
served as usual, making my want of relish for it 
appear the most capricious and absurd thing in 
the world ; but I could not help it, I was think-* 
ing too much of Edmund and his prolonged ab- 
sence to be able to eat, und when all was re^ 
moved, and dessert and wine placed before me^ I 
scarcely knew whether to laugh or to cry at what 
seemed to my mind the ridiculous farce of the 
whole idle ceremony* 
But I was 1^ alone now^ and that was an un-* 
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speakable comfort, at an7 rate. I might ran^ 
backwards and forwards to the window, listen at 
the door, look every two minutes at my watchy 
and eren bite my nails to the quick, without the 
fear of any impertinent observations being made 
on such suspicious proceedings;. And when at 
last there 7ms a rumbling of carriage wheels is 
the arrenue I could dap my hands with sudden 
joy and peer out into the starlight mght, and 
finally dart baek to my place at the table, silting 
there with the demureness and indiflerence of the 
most Bfccomplished actress, while the bustle of a 
late arrival was gomg on in the halt, and when 
in a few minutes afterwards the door of the din- 
ing-room was abruptly thrown epen and Bfr. 
Trevanion himself' announced. 

" AwfiiBy late, am I not ?" he santd to me^ as 
the servant retired at his bidding to- bring up- 
a portion of the dinner again. •* And the old 
lady is ill, I hear^— confoundedly unlucky, isn't 
it?— but how are you yourself, Bosebud, and 
what good news have you got for me^? By 

G 2 
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George ! I have had worries enough since I have 
been away to make it high time that the wheel of 
fortune tamed in my favour. Glad to see me 
back, eh I — well, you'll have to prove it to meby- 
and-bye when these rascally servants are out of 
the way, and we can have a quiet talk to our- 
selves. Hang those trains I They are always 
behind time when a fellow is in a special hurry. 
Ton got my letter this morning, Rosebud ?'* 

*' Yes," I answered, thinking that this was not 
exactly the sort of greeting I had expected, but 
willing to make allowances on the . ground of 
Edmund's probable fatigue and hunger. ^'I 
took it from the postman myself, as I was up 
earlj ; it was such a pleasant surprise to me." 

^' I am glad it gave satisfaction," he said, 
loooking at me steadily for the first time since he 
had been in the room. ^^ 1 meant it to have an 
effect, you know, Rosebud ; but you are pale to- 
night, more like a snowdrop than a rose — these 
must not be your bridal colours, my pretty one. 
What's the matter ?" 
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" Oh, only the remains of a headache," I re- 
plied, uneasily, for there was something in 
Edmund's manner to-night, over and above what 
I knew of his proneness to irritability, which 
made me especially dread the disclosure I had to 
make to him presently. " It will be better — my 
head, I mean — ^now you are come. I wish I had 
not dined without you, but the servants evidently 
objected to the dinner being kept, and there was 
nobody to insist upon it. Are you going to sit 
down to table as you are P You look so tired and 
dusty.'' 

He laughed a little at this, and said I was not 
complimentary. He was tired and hungry too, 
and as for the dustiness he thought I might 
excuse that as we were so soon to be man and 
wife. Why didn't those lazy rascals downstairs 
make haste ? They evidently forgot that he was 
by-and-bye to be their master. 

As soon as the clatter of dishes was audible 
outside, I rose to leave the room, never doubting 
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that Edmund would see with me that it was the 
only correct thing to do." 

** Hang it 1" he exclaimed, ^* why can't you stay 
with me while I have a bit of dinner, Bosebud P 
Who on earth cares for the remarks of a set of 
impertinent menials, every one of whom will 
know the day after to-morrow that you are my 
wife, and that we shall reign here jointly when 
the old woman takes her departure. You haven't 
beard, I suppose, that she has promised to put 
into my own hantUi the interesting document 
containing her testamentary dispositions in my 
favour as soon as we return from church, and I 
introduce you to her as Mrs. Edmund Trevanion. 
By George 1 Rosebud, you must have played your 
cards well to win the old girl's heart so completely 
and BO speedily as you have done. I admire you 
for it above everything — ^but what are you look- 
ing so blank and astonished about, opening those 
exquisite blue eyes of yours as though you saw a 
vision I With beaaty enough to drive a man 
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mad, you have got some little ways with yon at 
times, mrina, that I am not quite sure yet 
whether I shall approve or condemn by-and-bye. 
What have I said now to displease you ?'* 

*'Here is your dinner,'* I answered, as the 
door opened, and admitted a couple of servants 
bearing the warmed-up soup and fish for the 
hungry traveller; "I am going to have some 
coffee for my headache in the drawing-room." 

It was very nearly an hour before Edmund 
joined me, and I had been worrying myself with 
a good many disquieting thoughts in that in-^ 
terval ; when he did come, however, having satis- 
fied the claims of hunger — which with some men 
are paramount to all else — ^he was very lover-like 
and affectionate indeed, appearing to forget that 
anything was to be discussed between us except 
the important subject of which his morning's 
letter had treated, and assuming that I could 
hare but one answer to give to his very reason- 
able request 
While he sat beside me, with my hand locked 
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in his, and the eyes which had first so fatallj im* 
pressed my imagination gazing with passionate, 
and now authorised tenderness into mine^ I could 
fear nothing except the pain of grieving and dis- 
appointing the man I loved with such utter blind- 
ness ; but partly to delay the necessity for doing 
this, partly because Edmund had really vexed 
and disquieted me by his remarks in the dining- 
room, I told him, laughingly, that I had yet to 
explain the astonished look which had displeased 
him awhile ago; it referred, I said, to his state- 
ment about our having anything to do with the 
Priory at Mrs. Trevanion's death, when it had 
been clearly understood between us that the dis- 
inherited son was to have his natural rights re- 
stored to him. 

" Of course he shall, my justice-loving little 
woman,*' he said, laughing, too, and kissing me, 
as though he quite approved and shared my prin- 
ciples ; ^* only Charley may prefer living abroad 
still, you knowj when he has loads of money to do 
the thing stylishly — and in this case he may let 
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yon and me have this tnmbledown old mansion 
cheap^ as a token of his gratitnde for onr self- 
denial and love of justice, eh, Rosebud I Allans — 
I have satisfied jou wholly on this point now, so 
let ns talk of matters more immediately interest* 
ing to ourselves. You have no fear that my 
good cousin won't be well enough to give us her 
blessing when we return from Wallington on 
Friday morning ?" 

Then I knew my time was come, so I clung a 
little tighter to his hand, looked beseechingly and 
humbly into his face, and told him what I had 
done after receiving his letter that morning. I 
have said that I fully reckoned on Edmund re- 
ceiving my news with a certain amount of irri- 
tability and anger — ^it would scarcely have been 
flattering to me had he taken his disappointment 
quite calmly — but nothing that I as yet knew of 
him could in the least have prepared me for the 
scene that followed my unwelcome announce- 
ment that I had confided the whole matter of our 
engagement to theBeresfords, and that our union 

o 5 
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must be postponed until they had satisfied them- 
selves that he was in all respects a suitable 
husband for me. 

What he said I should find it difficult exactly 
to remember, even if it would not shame me too 
much to chronicle so many hard^ and cruel, and 
yiolent words, addressed by the man to whom I 
bad given my whole heart's love and faith, to the 
helpless woman he must have known those words 
were crushing and nearly killing. Suffice it that 
he accused me of having ruined his life's pros- 
pects, of having wantonly exposed him to insult, 
of having basely and unworthily deceived him, 
and, finally — this tried me more than all the 
rest — of being only a heartless coquette, accept- 
ing his devoted love with the sole object of 
trampling it under foot when I grew weary of it, 
and covering mj lightness and fickleness under a 
specious veil of conscientious scruples. 

I never interrupted him once while he thus 
railed at and condemned me. I watched him as 
he paced excitedly about the room ; a fascinated 
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aod half insane cariosity mingling with, though 
sabordinate to, the deathlike coldness that was 
(Sleeping round my heart as I listened. I had 
never seen a man angry before, and the novel 
Eqpectacle enchained^ while it revolted and appalled 
me* But when the storm died of its exceeding 
feucy, and my lover stood with white fece and 
compressed lips waiting, I suppose^ to judge what 
e&ct it had wrought upon me, I rose slowly 
fiom where I had been sitting, and moved in the 
direction of the doon Arrived quite close to it— 
Edmxmd following me with a lynx-eyed observa- 
tion-^I turned towards him and said, bitterly 
ashamed that I could not stUi the trembling of 
my voice— 

" You have done very well, Mr, Trevanion, in 
revealing your character to me in time. You 
woald have done better perhaps*— I being only a 
timid, defenceless girl^^in choosing a somewhat 
gentler mode of enlightening me on the subject* 
Anyhowi I cannot deny you the one merit of 
having done it effectually* Aa I shall return to 
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the home of my guardian to-morrow, I will wish 
you a final good-bye now. If we have the mis- 
fortune to meet again, we meet, remember, as 
strangers.^^ 

Which I think everybody must acknowledge 
was as neat and proper a little speech as could 
have been improvised on so brief a notice, and 
under such excessively trying circumstances. 

But, alas I it was only the language of the lips 
after all ; true language, no doubt, at the moment, 
but protested against by the fatally ensnared 
heart, whose wild beatings told more of anguish 
at the thought of parting, than of indignation at 
what had made the parting expedient 

The fly who declined, on prudential considera- 
tions, to walk into the spider's parlour knew of a 
certainty that once in she would have a very 
feeble chance of getting out again, and on a like 
principle I ought to have known that having 
voluntarily placed myself under the dominion of 
a strong and crafty will, by allowing the owner 
of that will to discover the extent of my love for 
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him, my foolish struggles for freedom would no 
more avail to set me free than would the flutter- 
ing of an insect's wing avail to burst the bars of 
an iron cage in which it might be imprisoned. 

Edmund Trevanion could be as dangerously 
seductive and humble in his penitence as he could 
be fierce, and stormy, and abusive in his anger. 
And when he drew me first by tender force into 
his arms, and then knelt, in apparently abject 
self condemnation, at my feet, ascribing (with 
the serpent's own fatal subtlety) all his madness 
to the passionate love I had inspired, and the 
deadly fear of losing me, I was woman enough to 
listen and to believe, and finally to forgive with 
my whole heart and souL 

But the evcDing was very far from a happy one, 
notwithstanding this establishment of peace 
between us ; for he told me that he should now 
start early on the morrow for that foreign journey 
which he had mentioned in his letter, and the 
very thought of which appeared to excite and 
d^turb him strangely. It would be the sooner 
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got orer, he said, and the Priory would be insup- 
portable to him when I went back to Yarvil. 
Mrfl. Trevanion would not want visitors while she 
was laid up ; he disliked the atmosphere of 
sickness, and should feel himself in everybody's 
way. 

** Only mind this,'* he added in conclusion — 
and for a moment all the tenderness and humility 
80 lately beaming in his face and warming my 
pOOT chilled heart, gave place to a look of quite 
savage determination — ^**when I return, Jessie, 
be it in three days or twice that number of weeks, 
I retom for my vnfe, and not all the powers in 
earth or under the earth shall any longer keep 
her from me. Do you understand, carina ? or 
shall I swear some oath that will frighten the 
roses from these ;>oor little cheeks again ? I am 
in B desperate mood to-night, and ready for any- 
thing.*' 

« No, no,** I said entreatingly, and in a voice 
so fednt from all he had made me sa£fer that it 
ought to have touched him, ^* I understand you, 
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Edmund, and yon mnst not try me any more just 
now. Yon will write to me while you are away ?*^ 

« 

" Of conrse I will, my darling. I wonld take 
yoa with me if yon wonld come. This leaying 
yoa behind, before I can call yoa my own, and 
wiih that fellow who wants yon for himself, is 
gall and wormwood to me, and nothing font this 
aoonrsed bnsiness-— '* 

^ Which I mnst not ask anything abont ?'* 
I Teniored timidly, as he pansed and bit his lips 
herd and fiercely, eoeming for a minute to forget 
that he was not alone — 

*^Ask anything abont,^ he repeated, half 
absently, though I &nded there was an odd, im- 
pleasant smile lurking round the corners of hiB 
lips. *' Oh ! no, my dear child. A man learns 
in the battle-field of life to bear his own bur- 
dens, and you mnst be content carina^ if, in the 
future, I keep my troubles to myself, and share 
all my joys and pleasures with you.*' 

Then he kissed me, and with a self-denying 
air which agreed well with his last magnanimous 
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assertion, told me I looked so wan and tired that 
I had better go to bed. 

I only saw him for five minutes the next 
morning, and these were occupied in telling him 
how increasingly ill Mrs. Trevanion had been 
during the night, and how impatient her faithful 
Malcolm was for the arrival of Doctor Beresford. 

^* Then the sooner I am off and back again the 
better/' commented Edmund, with a sudden de- 
velopment of energy in his movements that in 
the moment of our parting I could have little 
sympathy with. "You had better contrive to 
stay and nurse the old lady, Rosebud, and re- 
member — ^this is my last word to you — remember, 
whenever I do come back it will be, not to ask, 
but to take, my mifeP* 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



RETURNING TO TARVIL. 



Mrs. Treyanion having expressed a wish to have 
me with her as soon as she was thoroughly 
awake and conscious after the night of feverish 
restlessness which had so alarmed Malcolm, I 
did not think it necessary to leave my post by 
the sick lady's bed, when, at rather an early 
hour of the morning, Doctor Beresford was an- 
nounced. He greeted me very kindly, though 
with a dijQference, which in my depressed state of 
mind I was unreasonable enough to feel, but 
after this he gave all his attention to his reaUy 
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Buffering, irritable patient^ who told him she did 
not want him, and that she was going to get np 
as soon as he would be good enough to leave her 
room. 

«< Very well," he said, quietly, while he con- 
tinued pressing his fingers, as if she had not 
spoken, upon her shaking wrist, « I shaU be 
quite ready to go when I have done my work 
here, and if you do not require an extra nurse 
my sister would be glad for me to take Miss 
Seton back with me. She requested me to say 
as much with her compliments.'* 

The old iady appeared at first as if she did not 
qidto gather the meaning of this proposal, but 
as Doctor Mark looked at me, a fuller ray of in- 
telligence came into the dull eye, and she cried 
omt, with something more than a touch of her 
old imperiousness — 

** Take her from me if you dare, Beresford. I 
won't have it, man, I tell you. She is mine now, 
and I have no other comfort. Get you gone 
yourself. I donH want you here. I never sent 
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for yon, and I wont pay you a penny if you 
sfcow your ugly face here every hour of the day. 
You are in league with that fool Maloohn, who 
was never good for anything but singing psahnSi 
to persuade me that I am ill— dying perhaps— be- 
fore I have had any thought myself of ordering 
my shroud. Get out I say, man ; you make me 
sick with your pulse feeling and your drugs and 
your nonsense. Leave this child with me — sho 
is quite happy here — and go your own ways in 
peace. I ask nothing more of you." 

. Alihough Doctor Mark knew better than I did 
that much of tlus random talk was inspired by 
file inward fever he had detected in his patient, 
but oonceming which she was ignorant herself, 
his eyes turned, with their wistful expression in 
them, towards me as Mrs. Trevanion made so 
eonfident an assertion about my being haj^y 
with her, and he said, in a patiently resigned 
voice that went to my heart— 
. ^^ Jessie can stay and nurse you if she likes a 
few days knger, but yoa most submit ix) ihe 
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nursing, my dear lady, if I consent to leave her. 
Yon most not attempt to get out of bed, and yon 
mnst take regularly whatever I prescribe for you. 
Will you do so P" 

He spoke almost as he would have spoken to a 
child ; very gently and kindly, but with an as- 
sumption of authority I should have fancied 
Mrs. Trevanion would, under any circum- 
stances, have rebelled against. She only said, 
however — 

**You are growing into a detestable tyrant, 
Beresford ; and I'd soon show you how I like to 
treat such monsters, if I didn't feel a queer ham- 
mering in my head every now and then, and 
something like hot quicksilver running about in 
my veins ; but I'm not ill, man — never think it. 
Still less am I dying, as that idiot Malcolm 
would have me believe when she sits beside me 
in the dismal night, and moons through some of 
those rare old Methodist hymns of hers. I'll 
keep my Bosebud to nurse me if I must be 
nursed, because her fj9rCe is bright and merry, 
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and she is so happy here. As for the physic, 
yon can send it if that is yonr sovereign will, 
and what I can't drink myself I'll give to Mal- 
colm, to moisten her poor throat when it grows 
hoarse from her psalm singing. Now are you 
satisfied, and will you go away ?" 

" Yes," said Doctor Mark, rising and making 
a signal for me to come out with him. ^^ I think 
I may trust you to do what is necessary for your 
health, since on no other condition could I leave 
Miss Seton to be a companion to you. Good 
morning, Mrs. Trevanion. I will only detain 
this young lady two minutes now." 

^^ Is she very bad ?" I asked, as soon as we 
were standing side by side in the passage. Doctor 
Mark seemiug for a moment to have forgotten 
what he had brought me here for, and to be in 
danger of relapsing into one of his odd fits of ab- 
sence. 

But at the sound of my voice, he shook off* all 
signs of preoccupation, looked down upon me 
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kindfy; and answered, with his fall ocmplenteDt 
of wits abont him— 

^ She is in a very serioos state foi a woman of 
her age, my dear Jessie, and will probably, un- 
less this smonldering fever eaoi be got nnder at 
once by strong reioedies, require other nursing 
than you, or even hev own people can give her, 
m a day or two. For th& present as sbo soems 
to* Kke having you with her, and you are kappy 
here*' — (this he said in a suddenly lowered tone, 
not m the least a questioning one) — ^ I thii& it 
best not to hurry you away; I^ however, the 
old lady grows worse, and I hove to provide a 
professional nurse for her, Hannah would wish 
yon to come home on Saturday, even if you only 
stay till' Monday. She is not very well, and it 
might comfort her to have you fer a Mttle wbila 
Wskj I tell her that you will do tiiis, my dear T^ 
" Of course you may,'* I said, eagerly, Biai 
staiggiing not to show how every* wordf of lis 
touched and bumbled me^; ^^ i will go to-day if 
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you think I onght, and if Hannah really oa(res 
to have me«" Then I added, stupidly (for Doctor 
Mark vould hare asked no questions to pain 
either me or himself)^ ^^ Mr» Treranion startad 
for the Continent on some private business eacfy 
this morning." 

A. swiffc sadden accession of ooloiEr to his pale 
jEace was all the notice Dr. Beresford took of this 
gratuitous piece df iiiformation; but. in re&renee 
to what had gone before it^ he said— 

^^ No, dear ; don't come to-^day, since Hannah 
is not expecting yon ; and while the old lady is 
in any degree sensible, she is comforted by see- 
ing yon near her. Some of us can sympathise 
with her on this poiint, Jessie/' he added^ with 
an abrupt mingling of the eld tenderness^ in his 
Yoiee, which must have been quite unpremedi* 
tatedy as the next moment he stamoaoiered oai 
something about having to speak to MsdcaLm^ 
wrung my hand, and made f<^r the siiadirease with 
such rapid strides that I thought, when he reached 
it, he muftt go down head foreaaauost., But. I 
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heard him address Malcolm, who had been wait- 
ing for him at the bottom, and then I breathed 
a huge sigh, which appeared to relieve my heart, 
and went back to mj present post of duty beside 
the sick bed of Edmund's aged relative. It was 
in virtue of this affinity to him that it pleased 
me now, in his absence, to wait upon and minis- 
ter to the eccentric and capricious old woman, 
whose extraordinary kindness to myself had 
established upon me a far less potent claim than 
the one I am referring to. 

I must acknowledge, however, that in spite of 
this halo encircling her venerable head, Mrs. 
Trevanion's sick room was not a cheerful place 
wherein to spend a long sultry May day, especi- 
ally when to the natural gloom and heaviness, 
inspired by the moral and physical atmosphere 
surrounding me, was added a good deal of mental 
anxiety of a purely personal kind. I had for- 
given Edmund heartily and entirely for all those 
cruel passionate words of the night before, which 
had nearly stunned me at the moment of their 
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utterance, but I could not forget that they had 
been spoken, that they had been addressed to 
mCy that they had appeared, at any rate, to be 
the spontaneous overflowings of a heart filled 
with bitterness, and jealousy, and mistrust; 
strange guests to be harboured even for a season 
by one to whom I had ascribed the best and 
highest and noblest qualities of which humanity 
is capable. Nor was this all that troubled and 
disquieted me. His whole manner, previous to 
that fierce outbreak, his greeting when he first 
arrived, his look, his words — everything that I 
now recalled as strange about him on his entrance 
into the dining room, and afterwards when he 
joined me in the drawing room, seemed to point 
to the suspicion that he had been under the 
influence of artificial excitement — in plain words, 
that he had been drinking, though I shuddered 
and turned sick as the thought, in this undis- 
guised fashion, forced itself upon me. If my 
love for Edmund Trevanion had been less a 
matter of romance and imagination, more the 
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result of a lengthened interconrse and a gradual 
building up of aflfectionate liking, I might have 
been as grieved and disappointed at any dis- 
covery of moral imperfection in him as I was 
now, but I don*t think, under those circum- 
stances, the shock and the surprise would have 
been at all the same, because, as it was, the blow 
fell, not so much on my esteem and affection for 
the man, as on that excess ively vulnerable and 
sensitive side of my character which he had in- 
stantly attracted and charmed— on my refine- 
ment,* on my yearning for something above the 
ordinary standard, my utterly romantic belief in 
the actual existence of my own ideal* 

Doubtless as many of my readers as are gifted 
with common sense, or even with the especial 
discernment possessed by young ladies of this 
delightful nineteenth centcuy, will marvel greatly 
how I could ever have made a romantic ideal 
hero out of Edmund Trevanion, at his best, and 
I have no thought of trying to explain the phe- 
nomenon to them. I can only repeat that so it 
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was^ and that having once been gnilty of the 
folly and weakness, I had no power or strength 
in my feeble hands to tear the idol down from its 
pedestal, even when, to my dismay and shame, 
I discerned how little pnre gold had been em- 
ployed in its mannfactnre. 

To my dismay and shame, indeed ; for I had 
to confess to myself, as I sat that day connting 
the long hoars in the stifling siek room, and 
almost envying the lazy, happy insects that went 
buzzing up and down the window panes, because 
their brief lives knew only physical enjoyments 
or physical wants, to confess to myself that, 
worthy or unworthy, noble or degraded^ saint or 
sinner, I could not now give over loving and 
cleaving to the man whose parting kiss was still 
warm upon my lips, and to whose destiny, for 
good or evil, I had recklessly vowed myself* 

Mrs* Trevanion had said that she liked to have 
me with her, and I suppose to some extent this 
was the case, as occasionally, when her eyes weve 
open,, she would look at me and smile,, ratber 
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weakly and anmeaaingly, bat still as thoagh at 
the moment some pleasureable emotion flitted 
across her restless and generally mieasy, if 
clouded, mind. It mnst have been clouded that 
day, in spite of the coherence with which every 
now and then she would give expression to some 
bodily discomfort, or rail at poor Malcolm on 
account of some imagined neglect or over zeal, 
because she never asked either me or any one a 
single question about Edmund, never appeared to 
remember that he should have returned long ere 
this from London^ and in fact, as far as external 
evidence went, might have forgotten his existence 
altogether. 

Towards evening the drowsiness of the previous 
day became again a marked symptom of the inva- 
lid's strange and unnatural state, and then Mal- 
colm persuaded me to go out for a little air, and not 
to reiurn to the sick room till after I had had my 
dinner. That dinner in lonely grandeur again I 
How it wearied and oppressed me ; how unutter- 
ably tired and stupid I thought it ; and yet it 
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seemed so much a matter of course in that 
luxurious and methodically ordered establish- 
ment, that I had no courage to say it need not 
be served up on my account, that I would a 
thousand times rather have a cup of tea and a 
bit of something cold in my own room. 

Looking back to our pleasant social meals at 
Tarvil, when Doctor Mark would come in, tired 
but cheerful, and full of tender affection and lov- 
ing words for me, his " dear bairn,*' his " child,'* 
and latterly his ^* darling Jessie,*' I could not 
help acknowledging that what I missed had not 
been supplied to me yet by anything, except 
Edmund's devotion, that I had found here. I 
liked wealth and its natural accompaniments of 
luxury and refinement as much as most people. 
I delighted in pictures, in flowers, in costly orna- 
ments, in soft carpets, in downy couches, and in 
all the rest of the desirable things that money 
and station can so easily command; but I was 
certainly discovering now that none of these 
were essential to my daily happiness, that I 
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wanted the tender love of human hearts, the 
genial companionship of kindred minds, and 
perhaps (though this I was slower in admitting) 
some degree of peace in my conscience, to give 
me that interest and joy in life without which 
every lagging hour must be a weariness and a 
pain* 

I should suffer, doubtless, in many even yet un- 
suspected ways^ whenever Hannah Beresford and 
myself met under the same roof again, but I 
quite decided, in my loneliness and ennui that 
evening, on going to Yarvil with Doctor Mark as 
soon as he liked to take me. I was not a strong- 
minded young woman, dear reader, as you have 
perhaps made out for yourself by this time, and 
I felt that anything would be better just now than 
solitude, with an absence of human sympathy, 
and the presence of a whole obtrusive company 
of vexatious and self-accusing thoughts. 

The next day nothing improved, and Mrs. 
IVevanion and her symptoms did exactly the 
reverse. The fever, which at her age was likely 
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soon to consnme the little vitality left in her, had 
plainly declared itself, her flickering intelligence 
was entirely gone, and Doctor Mark, when he 
came, looked alarmingly grave and perplexed, 
and said something to Malcolm abont the London 
physician and a consultation. 

How they settled that I did not know at the 
time, for having ascertained that Doctor Beresford 
had come in a carriage — ^he was still nnfit for 
riding — I went out of the room and gathered a 
few of my things hastily together, intending to 
ask him to take me back with him to Tarvil. 

His look when I. preferred this request in a 
very humble voice was good to see — would have 
been good to see had I not known that it was 
inspired by a momentary forgetfulness of our 
changed relations, and that it would fade from 
his face, as it actually did, while I thanked him 
for allowing me to come, and said he must pre- 
pare me on the road for all I had to expect from 
Hannah. 
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First of all, though, when we had started, it 
appeared natural to both of ns to speak of Mrs. 
Trevanion and her extremely critical condition, 
which laid so heavy a responsibility on her medical 
attendant, in the absence of every one even re- 
motely connected with her by the ties of relation- 
ship. 

It had occurred to Malcolm, Doctor Mark told 
me, that Charles Trevanion ought, if possible, to 
be sent for. The family solicitor would doubtless 
know of his address, and if he could receive, 
through the medium of a telegram, instant in- 
telligence of his mother's state, he might at least 
use his own discretion concerning the expediency 
of coming to her at this supreme hour. Nobody 
seemed to have thought it mattered about 
Edmund being recalled ; and though in my 
secret heart I resented the way in which Doctor 
Mark, in talking to me, chose to ignore my 
lover's existence (at any rate as regarded his 
special interest in what was going on now), it 
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was not; for me to urge his claims, or to appear 
as if I would for a moment put these before those 
of the disinherited son. 

So I assented as warmly as I could to the de- 
sirableness of telegraphing to Charles, enquired 
what had been resolved on concerning the London 
doctor, agreed that it would greatly relieve Doctor 
Mark to consult with this gentleman, and then, 
feeling I had really done my duty in respect of 
the poor old lady who had changed my whole 
destiny for me, touched my companion's arm 
lightly with my gloved hand, and implored him 
to speak to me a little of Hannah, and to tell me 
how he thought she would receive me. 

"Kindly, my dear, kindly, I am sure," he 
said, neither shrinking from nor welcoming the 
coaxing touch I had, without thinking, ventured 
on. " She does not expect you till to-morrow, 
you know, but it will please her that you have 
come a day earlier of your own accord, and I have 
no doubt your old room will soon be got ready 
for you.'* 
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Whether this allusion to my otd room touched 
some chord that vibrated painfully through the 
heart of the man on whom I had inflicted such a 
deadly hurt, I cannot tell, but Doctor Mark was 
silent after this, and not liking to disturb him by 
any more questions of my owd, I looked out of the 
opposite window, battled feebly with my nervous 
apprehensions in reference to the meeting so near 
at hand, and by the time we reached Tarvil and 
our own street, had the satisfaction of feeling that 
a single word, either of kindness or the reverse^ 
would quite overcome me, and that in all proba- 
bility my entrance into Doctor Beresford's house 
would be celdl>rated by a fit of womanish hysterics, 
though I teas a Scotch girl, and hated public 
demonstrations of every kind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Hannah's taotios. 



LvoKJiuY for me Doctor Mark was a doctor as well 
as a very kind and watchM friend. He knew the 
signs in mj pale and twitching featores, as he 
helped me out of the carriage, and he contrived 
that there shoold be no excuse for any emotional 
el^nent in my first meeting with his sister, in 
the same way that he had contrived to render easy 
and axwmbainraasing my first interview with the 
dreaded mistress of the Priory, on that April 
morning which seemed so very long ago. 
^* Oh I iunre is Jessie,*' be 8iEad,iiii qniteacheerjr 
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voice (dear, good, old Mark ! unselfish always), 
opening the door of the dining-room, where 
Hannah was sitting with a huge pile of account 
books before her ; ** she insisted on coming a day 
in advance of her invitation, but I assured her it 
did not matter, as there is nothing to get ready 
but that little crib of hers upstairs ; and so here 
she is, and you had better let her help you with 
those formidable accounts. The bairn, like most 
of her countrywomen, is a neat arithmetician, you 
know." 

And then he very gently pushed me before him 
into the room, retiring himself, and closing the 
door upon us, thus evincing, I thought, the only 
bit of masculine weakness he had shown yet, in 
getting out of the way of what might prove a 
feminine contest, though I am sure he had a very 
sanguine belief that it would not^ 

And he was right. Hannah looked up as I 
made a somewhat impulsive movement towards 
her, smiled — not warmly, not coldly, neither 
quite indifferently — but just serenely and with a 
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touch of dignity, as only Hannah Beresford could, 
upon occasions^ smile at those who were not at 
the moment enjoying the rare privilege of her full 
esteem. 

*^ How are you, Jessie ?'* she said, in a voice 
that matched the smile to perfection; "much 
better, I hope, than when you left us to recruit 
your health, though I think Mark told me you 
had been looking pale again lately. I cannot 
compliment you on your bloom this morning, but 
the weather is trying, and you have had a long 
drive. You had better ring at once, and give 
orders about your room, and then they can fetch 
you a glass of wine, which I am sure you want 
before anything else. Sit down, my dear, and 
untie your bonnet I am just in the middle of 
last week's accounts, but they won't detain me 
much longer, and then we can have our talk, and 
you will be rested. Do pray sit down, Jessie." 

For I had been standing beside her chair wait- 
ing for the kiss which she had not hitherto offered, 
and which I was a&aid, till she had said all her 
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BBY, to take withtrnt permission. As she spoke 
the last words, however, I stooped down and 
pressed my lips upon her smooth, broad forehead* 
I knew now that Hannah's one was decided on, 
and that she intended to ignore all that had re- 
cently happened to me, to be as silent as the 
grave on the subject of Edmund Trevanion, unless 
I compelled her to express her sentiments by 
being the first to open the delicate matter. I 
ought not to have been astonished at this. It 
had T)een my excellent guardian's way, ever since 
I could remember, to shirk, till the very last 
extremity, the discussion of disagreeable things, 
and, as far as she could, to act and speak as 
though Ihese things had no existence. I believe 
that many men do the same from a pure and un- 
mitigated dislike of being bothered and annoyed, 
and a tendency — much more masculine than 
feminine — to put off any evil day as long as they 
possibly oan ; but when women thus act it is not 
nnfreqnently that they pride 4hems^v«s on hav- 
ing sufficient strength of mind to esereiBe re- 
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ticence where weaker women wonid argue and 
Imbble, and that climbing to this height they can 
gaze down compassionately on those feebler folk 
who equally, or perhaps more, interested in the 
tabooed subject, would gladly and thankfully have 
it all dragged to light, fought over if needs be, 
»nd done with. 

Anyhow, I am quite sure this was Hannah 
Beresford's principle of action, and it placed me 
at a miserable disadvantage, because I felt I 
should never myself have the courage to speak 
first, and I did not believe that Doctor Mark 
would care to help me here, after what I had 
obliged him to endure on his own account. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, I kissed my 
guardian on the forehead, observed with concern 
tiiat she was not looking well, thanked her for 
the wine she had urged me to take, and then^ 
with a dreadful idioking in my throat, sat doMm 
on a sofa behind her to wait till she had done 
adding up her figures and was ready to talk to 
me. 
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7*his domestic task occupied a longer time than 
we had either of ns reckoned on, and at the ex- 
piration of a quarter of an hour, during which I 
had swallowed some wine, given orders about my 
room, and looked over — ^not read, because every 
word 897am before my eyes — a local morning 
paper that I had found on the sofa, I ventured to 
say timidly that if Hannah did not mind I would 
go upstairs now, and exchange my out-of-door 
costume for something lighter and cooler. My 
head ached rather, and I was very warm and un- 
comfortable. 

" Surely, my dear." She answered, with that 
fabricated smile, than which the sternest frown 
would have pained me less. " You are at home 
here, I imagine, and can do what you like. I 
shall be in this room till after lunch (for Mark 
and myself dine together at six in the evening 
now), and whenever you are disposed to return, 
I shall be happy to have your society." 

But I nearly cried my heart out in my own 
little room first, the door fast locked, and stand- 
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ing at the window looking out on the meander- 
ing river, and the budding trees, and the distant 
hills — all the same that they had been a month 
—a year ago, and yet to me how different, be- 
cause my life had expanded, and stronger emo- 
tions of hope and fear, of joy and sorrow than I 
had hitherto known had become, within the last 
few eventful weeks, interwoven with my experi- 
ence, making an abstract love of nature no 
longer a possible thing. Henceforth I must see 
all, appreciate all, enjoy all through one medium. 
Woe unto me if that medium should grow dim 
or clouded, or uncertain, since every object in 
the outer world must of necessity receive from it 
its actual colouring. But this is what a woman 
pays for merging her own individuality in that 
of another human being, and there are amongst 
us those who come to think in the end that the 
price has been rather a heavy one. 

At last, when I had cried enough, I washed 
my face, put on a light summer dress, compelled 
my unpractised features into as quiet and indif- 
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ferentan expression as they could be made to 
assume^ and went down with some work in my 
hund to sit with Hannah (at needle work also by 
this time), and to ask her to be so kind as to tell 
me a little of the Tarvil news. 

Not that I cared one jot for Tarvil news, as my 
readers will readily believe, but that I did not 
know in what other way I could be agreeable to 
my companion, and whether she chose to meet 
me with open assault, with coldness, or with utter 
indifference, I knew myself to be so serious an 
offender that I felt bound to lie low in the dust 
at her feet, and to give no «ign that I resented 
any form of punishment my guardian might 
think it well to impose. 

To my question about the latest occurrences in 
our interesting little town. Miss Beresford replied 
with cheerful alacrity, and assuming that I had 
really asked because I desired information, though 
she must have known better — 

*** Yarvil news, my dear Jessie ? Well, I must 
consider a moment what would be news to you 
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fvmongst the various items of local iuteUigence 
corrent within the last week or two. Did Mark 
tell you anything of the Olneys in either of hia 
recent visits out there where you have been stay- 
ing r 

I half smiled to myself in noticing that 
Hannah declined even naming the Priory now^ 
the house^ as well as its inmates and guests, hav- 
ing become included, as I supposed, in her grave 
displeasure. 

" No," I said ; ^' not a word. Has anything 
ftesh happened ?" 

" A little, and I hope there is more and better 
behind. Mrs. Olney has had a legacy leff her by 
a distant relation, of a hundred pounds and some 
tolerably good furniture. They are now furnish- 
ing two of their empty rooms with the view of 
letting in the summer, when Yarvil begins to 
fill. They have also been enabled to procure 
many additional comforts for poor Lucy, who has 
been decidedly brighter and less fretful for some 
time ; and, finally, I hope — ^though not being of 
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a romantic turn, nor much given to castle build- 
ing, I mention this hope to you in strict con- 
fidence and under protest — that our friend, Mr. 
Bartrum's frequent visits to Willow Cottage are 
coming to have as much reference to that admir- 
able, self-denying, hard-working Carry, as they 
have to her sick sister. It would be a very nice 
thing for them all, as he can well aflFord not only 
to keep such a careful, economical wife as Carry 
would make, but, for the present at least, to help 
her distressed family in many ways. I am sure, 
Jessie, this is news that, even as a distant pros«- 
pect, must give you unfeigned pleasure.*' 

" I am very sincerely glad,'* I said, heartily, 
(for just for the same reason that the afflictions of 
these people had always so intensely grieved and 
dispirited me, the brightening of their destiny 
would have upon my mind an opposite effect). 
" Carry Olney is worthy of a good husband, and 
I believe Mr. Bartrum will be a thoroughly good 
one." 

" There is not the shadow of a doubt of it,'* 
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said Hannah, with a warmth that almost sug- 
gested her surprise at my not expressing myself 
more enthusiastically. *^ If they marry it will be 
a union founded on mutual esteem and intimate 
knowledge of each other's character, the only 
basis on which, in my humble opinion, a life- 
long connection can ever, without insanity, be 
reared." 

Stooping over my work to hide the vivid flush 
this remark excited, and was of course intended 
to excite^ I observed meekly, and perhaps 
stupidly — 

** Curates and clergymen of all kinds are es- 
pecially fortunate in having opportunities of 
knowing and becoming known to the people they 
live and labour amongst. Do you go much to 
Willow Cottage now ?" 

'^ I have been several times lately to assist Mrs. 
Olney in arranging her two pretty little rooms, 
or to sit with Lucy while the mother and Carry 
are busy at the same work. You can have no 
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idea how cheerful and nice these cottage apart- 
ments have been made." 

'^ No/' I said, with an inward shudder, ^^ 1 can 
never fancy any part or portion of Willow Cot- 
tage otherwise than gloomy and depressing to 
the last degre& It was always a weakness, of 
mine to shrink from entering that dreary garden 
and still more dreary front parlour. On what pros* 
pect do these newly-furnished rooms look out ?" 

^ On a small plot of ground which is to be 
planted with vegetables at the back — not a bad 
look out by any means for country lodgings — 
and when the place fills by-and-bye, they ought 
to get at least a guinea a week." 

" Well, I hope they will," I said, infusing ia- 
to my voice as much interest as I thought 
Hannah would expect from noe ; and then, hav- 
ing exhausted the sutgect of the Olneys and 
their future fortunes, I enquired, with a caref uUiy 
suppressed yawn, whether there was any other 
news. 
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*^ Old Goody Brett is gone to her rest/*" com- 
municated Hannah, abruptly (I think she felt 
she had not ^ improved the occasion ' of the Wil- 
low Cottage people to my edification as impres- 
sively as she might have done, and was soriy), 
^^ so the romance you and Mark talked about ofie 
Sunday afternoon has not been long working to 
its end. The love of fifty earthly years has re- 
vived again, we must presume, in heaven, and 
before the woman had time to realize that faer 
Adam had been taken a little in advance of her 
to a fairer paradise than they dwelt in here. 
This also will gratify your poetical taste, and 
arouse your poetical sympathies, Jessie." 

Wondering how I was to be instructed snd ad- 
monished by Goody Brett's demise, I said 
only — 

^^ She has been mercifully dealt with at any 
rate, and those immediately connected with the 
old woman must be thankful for her release. 
We don't, of course, know anything about what 
is happening in heaven as regards either this 
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aged couple or the faithful love they entertaiued 
for each other here.'* 

*^ But we may reasonably conclude,** exclaimed 
Hannah, with an emphasis that quite startled 
me, and suggested the metaphor of an ex- 
tinguisher dabbed down abruptly upon a ques- 
tionable light, ^' that conjugal affection strong 
enough to survive fifty years of the world's 
rough assaults upon it, in the shape of poverty, 
tempers, losses, sorrows of various kinds, be- 
sides the inevitable wear and tear of time itself, 
will lift up its head again somewhere, after the 
dust has covered and hallowed it. We are told 
that Heaven is love, but trust me, Jessie, the 
only human love that will be owned there must 
have been put into some such a crucible as that 
employed in the case we have been speaking of, 
that its genuineness may be thoroughly tested 
and proved." 

The same moral again, only served up this 
time in a slightly different form. Hannah 
Beresford thought, no doubt, that she was ful- 
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filling her duty towards her erring ward with 
infinite tact and delicacj, and had she failed in 
pressing home upon me the admirable lessons in- 
culcated in the above examples would almost 
have considered that Mr. Bartrum had begun to 
appreciate Carry Olney, and Goody Brett have 
passed to her final earthly resting place, in vain. 

But I was growing a little tired of it myself, 
and though I had not the ghost of an appe- 
tite I welcomed the appearance of lunch as a 
most agreeable diversion in my favour, and when 
this meal was over agreed willingly to go out 
with Hannah to do some shopping, and call 
upon some of her poor people. 

At the six o'clock tea-dinner I expected to see 
Doctor Mark^ and besides that his sister and my- 
self had pretty well exhausted every indifferent 
subject of any mutual interest, including a good 
many that had no sort of interest for me, I 
wanted to hear what he had done about Mrs. 
Trevaniou's London physician, as weU as about 
procuring from their lawyers her son's address. 

VOL. II. I 
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Bat when Hannaliy having made the tea and 
caused her brother's chair to be placed next her 
own, instead of by mine as it used to be at the 
lower end of the table, sent in to ask him to 
join us, he returned for answer that he was so 
unusually busy this evening he hoped we would 
excuse him, and let him have a cup of tea and a 
bit of meat — anything would do— in his study. 

It was when this message came that Hannah 
Beresford, for the first time since I had returned 
to her brother's house, looked at me angrily and 
resentfully. I think she did it unconsciously, or 
at any rate on the impulse of the moment ; but 
with my own readiness to condemn myself, my 
own present fears of having blighted the life of 
the best man in all the world, I was but too 
ready to take alarm, and to believe, as Hannah 
believed, that it was my presence which was 
keeping poor Mark away. 

I could not, however, speak immediately, for I 
knew that my voice, as well as my eyes , would be 
full of tears, and before T had regained sufficient 
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composure not to betray what I was feeling, 
Hannah had also recovered her presence of mind, 
and was urging me to eat my dinner. 

" It is only a whim of Mark's," she said, when 
the servant had beed dispatched with his well- 
supplied tray, and we were alone again. '* I have 
humoured him for this once, but I shall not do so 
to-morrow, I can tell him." 

Then I replied, with crimsoning cheeks, and 
without daring to look up from the untasted food 
on my plate — 

" If you think I am in any way the hindrance 
to Doctor Mark's coming in to his meals, do 
please let me have mine in my own room. I would 
much rather." 

" Stuff, my dear 1" ejaculated Hannah, sharply, 
though not unkindly. " Why should you be a 
hindrance to my brother's acting rationally j 
I'll take care it does not occur again. And 
now, Jessie, eat your cutlet, and when we have 
sent these things away we'll try to enliven our- 
selves by a little of your music." 

i2 
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Later in the evening Doctor Mark came in for 
a few minnteSy and then he told me that he was 
to meet the London physician in consultation at 
the Priory the following day ; also that he had 
written to the Trevanions' solicitors, desiring 
them to telegraph to Charles immediately. 

" These people are giving you plenty of work 
to do, it appears/' said Hannah, who, thoagh at 
the far end of the room, had overheard what we 
were talking about, and spoke with a considerable 
amount of irritability, the very name of Trevanion 
being a sore oflFence to her. ** I am sure you have 
enough upon your hands without this." 

" People can't, however, help falling ill and 
dying," observed the Doctor, with a grave smile, 
as he suddenly withdrew his eyes from a pro- 
longed scrutiny of my face, which the rays from 
the lamp might have been robbing of its colour ; 
"and by-the-bye, Hannah, I promised Mrs. Tre- 
vanion's woman Malcolm — an excellent creature 
as ever breathed— to ask you if you could recom- 
mend a good, respectable nurse for her mistress* 
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Malcolm is too old to do the entire work herself, 
and none of the other servants are fit for it Do 
you happen to know of anybody disengaged at 
present who would be likely to suit ?" 

" 1 do not," answered Hannah, coldly and de- 
cidedly. And her brother must have understood, 
as I did, that she meant by this a point blank re- 
fusal to have anything to do with the Trevanions 
and their affairs, from the least to the most im- 
portant. 

" Then I must have a hunt for myself," said 
Doctor Mark, with a little good-humoured shrug 
of the shoulders that was not expressive of much 
offence at his sister's ungraciousness. ^^ There is 
no hurry for a day or so." 

Presently he broke the silence which had suc- 
ceeded this last remark, by adding, still speaking 
to Hannah — 

"You had better send Jessie to bed early. She 
is looking ill and tired. These close spring days 
are terribly relaxing." 
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I took the kind hint very gladly and thank* 
fully, rang for my candle, wished them a hurried 
good-night, and left the brother and sister to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE WOMAN I SAW AT CHURCH. 



Doctor Mark did not absent himself from any 
of the meals he was accustomed to take en 
famille the next day, but none the more for this 
could we warm into our old sociability, or shake 
off the depression and feeling of strangeness that 
clung to us all. In the evening he had to tell 
me about the consultation at the Priory, but I 
could not gather much from his communications, 
except that Doctor Laughton approved of his 
treatment hitherto, and agreed with him that, 
whatever form it might ultimately take, the 
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present would in all likelihood be Mrs. Tre- 
vanion's last illness. At her age, and with her 
iron constitntion, it was not possible to predicate 
as to the number of days, or weeks, or months, 
that vitality might struggle successfully against 
disease ; but should the fever increase with any 
greater rapidity than it was doing now, the chances 
were that the old woman would not live till the 
commencement of June. Doctor Mark added 
that she had still intervals of consciousness, and 
that in one of these she had enquired for me, 
and appeared for a short time very angry and ex- 
cited at my not being brought to her. 

I did not dare to ask him whether he was of 
opinion that I ought to return, because Hannah's 
curling lip and rigidly erected head frightened 
me into silence, but I meant to seek an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him alone, and to be 
guided by his judgment and advice in the matter. 

The next day was Sunday^ and I dreaded it 
for many reasons. It would remind Hannah of 
the Sunday last autumn, which, in her estima- 
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tion, had proved so fatal as regarded my destiny ; 
it would possibly recall to Doctor Mark another 
and a Very happy Sunday which he and I had 
spent partly together in the wintry woods, he 
looking forward (as I could not doubt was the 
case then) to the bright summer that had come 
now, and had brought so widely different a 
bestowment of earth's dole for him from that 
he had so long been hoping and praying for. 
Then, too, it would bring me face to face with 
all our Yarvil acquaintances, oblige me to speak 
of my late visit in Hannah's presence, to answer 
no end of silly and curious questions, and to feel 
myself that most odious of all odious things — 
a temporary notoriety with a set of country 
gossips, on account of my accidental association 
with the great lady who ignored their very 
existence. 

But entire submission, with a due amount of 
wholesome penance, being my appointed tasks 
just now, I accompanied Hannah to church as in 
the old times, took my seat in my old comer of 

I 6 
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our pew, noticed with a little surprise, but a very 
slender amount of interest, that the lazy rector 
was in the reading desk, gave one look to Carry 
Olney, sitting demure and rosy amongst her 
school children, another to Mr. Bartrom in his 
chair by the communion table (I could not 
perceive that his dawning love had fattened his 
cheeks or improved his external appearance in 
any way), and then, having no other objects of 
even passuig curiosity to seek for amongst the 
congregation, was slowly bringing back my 
wandering eyes to their proper destination on 
my Prayer Book, when they were abruptly and 
startliDgly arrested by a sight that, both from 
its novelty and another circumstance, completely 
fiiscinated them. 

In a side pew, very near to our own, and 
usually devoted to strangers of a rather inferior 
grade to the fashionable visitors of the Yarvil 
season, sat quite alone, this Sunday morning, a 
woman dressed as a Sister of Mercy, or at any 
rate as a member of one of the numerous reli- 
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gions communities for female religious devotees, 
now rapidly spreading over England and other 
Protestant countries. I cannot give the details 
of her somewhat picturesque attire ; I only know 
that the head gear was snowy white and stiffened 
out to a considerable extent, allowing the whole 
face, however, to be distinctly visible. The rest 
of the dress was heavy black, with beads and 
crosses of gigantic size completing its adorn- 
ment; and the effect of the whole, to an eye 
unused to this style of thing, was interesting 
and pleasing. 

But it was the Sister's face which so imme- 
diately arrested and fascinated my whole atten- 
tion ; not the face of a saint, or even of a 
Magdalene, let me say at once, but the face of a 
woman, beautiful to some extent still, who has 
Botcflily lived, but is living at the present time,— 
in «ipite of her sober, mm-like garb, — a life of 
sjbormy emotions, of bitter suffering, of violent 
and padisionate Desentmentfi. 

If you would ask how I, a mere chit of a girl. 
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with no personal experience to speak of, conld 
discover so much as this in a cursory glance at 
an utter stranger, I can only reply, I do not 
know. I suppose, however, there are some few 
faces in ihe world which do, to the most ordi- 
nary observer, reveal the inner history of the 
hearts which are throbbing beneath. Anyhow, 
I state simply the impression wrought instantly 
on my mind by the face of that unknown Sister 
of Mercy in Yarvil church ; and if it puzzles you 
still, you must just make what you can of it. 

The second circumstance which 1 alluded to as 
helping to enchain my attention, when once it 
had been arrested by the lonely occupant of that 
side pew, was the fact of our eyes meeting, and 
hers, which were large, dark, and glittering, 
rather than brilliant, appearing (during that 
momentary encounter) as if they would pierce 
me through and through — see down into the very 
centre and heart of my being, even, as 1 believed, 
she allowed, involuntarily, the world around to 
see down into her own. 
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As quickly as I could escape from that basilisk 
glance I did so ; it had only lasted half a minute 
at most, and though secretly and cautiously I 
turned towards the black-robed mysterious woman 
perhaps fifty times while the service was going 
on, I never again met those terrible eyes, or 
discovered that their owner was looking in my 
direction. 

After church, when we had escaped from our 
tiresome acquaintances and all their over-cour- 
teous greetings, I spoke to Hannah about the 
Sister of Mercy, and asked whether she had 
noticed her in the town before. 

** No,'* she said indifferently, '' but I have seen 
others here on former occasions. They come 
begging for their special communities sometimes, 
or they may be employed as nurses in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Yarvil church, you know, 
attracts everybody who is staying within reach of it.** 

The subject did not interest her, so I let it drop, 
and we talked instead of the rector having per- 
formed part of the service — a thing so rare, that 
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ali his parishioners made a vast deal out of it^ 
Hannah Beresford included — and predicted that 
he must either be going to retire, to die, or to be 
married. 

Not quite discerning that either of these catas- 
trophes would be a natural inference, I remarked 
as much, adding (after mj old fashion of grum- 
bling at country ways and notions) — 

** I really haye not a grain of patience with 
these idiotic Yarvil people. Not content with 
making mountains out of molehills, they cannot 
let a man perform the simplest act of duty that 
he has failed to perform regularly before (no doubt 
for reasons of his own) without deciding that the 
world is going to fall about his ears in conse- 
quence. DonH you call it absolute insanity, 
Hannah ? " 

" I think a milder term might do, my dear 
Jessie/' she answered, with something between 
a smile and a frown — something that did not 
seem to belong to Hannah Beresford— ^^ but you 
announced your own disqualification for sitting in 
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judgment on your harmless neighbours, when you 
began by saying you had not patience with them. 
That is just the secret, Jessie. Youth, especially 
visionary and romantic youth, grasping ever at 
some distant and shadowy ideal of human happi- 
ness, has no patience with anything that contents 
itself with a lower standard — that having made 
the discovery, through perhaps bitter disappoint- 
ment and disenchantments — that life has no 
sparkling gems, no pearls of price to bestow 
upon its wayfarers, seeks wisely to be satisfied, 
and to draw enjoyment from such little comnKm 
everyday flowers as grow by the road-side, ancj 
may be plucked by all. I do not mean, my dear,^* 
concluded Hannah, rather graciously (she had 
eaten no sour grapes to-day), ^* that there is any- 
thing meritorious in feeling an undue interest in 
the concerns of all the big and all the little 
people around us, but I do mean that such an 
interest is perfectly innocent, and if those who 
have nothing higher or better to think about, or 
baTin^ something higher and better, can still find 
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leisure for this, manage to extract a certain amount 
of pleasure out of it, nobody has a right to grudge 
it them, or to look down on them because they 
breathe freely in a close and confined atmosphere. 
* Live, and let live/ is a maxim far too little 
acted on, yet if I were a parson I am sure I could 
preach a capital sermon from this simple text." 

She had preached a tolerably long one, I 
thought, without a text at all, and marvelling 
whence she had drawn so much inspiration to-day, 
I walked on silently by her side, devoutly wishing 
that Sunday was over, and trying to think of some 
pretext for going to speak with Doctor Mark in 
his study alone. 

He dined with us at one o'clock, but announced 
that he should have to start for the Priory imme- 
diately after, whereupon Hannah looked very 
blank and disgusted, and said openly it was 
excessively tiresome, as she had hoped he would 
have taken me for a little walk while she was 
away at the school. 

" I would have done so gladly,** he replied. 
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" had my engagements permitted. Jessie knows 
this, and will at once accept the will for the 
deed." 

A common enough form of words, and spoken 
in his most ordinary business-like voice, and yet 
as Mark's gaze rested on me for a moment, and 
the summer sunshine coming in through the 
closed blinds, revealed some changes in his face, 
some farrows of thought and care for which time 
had not to answer, I knew that it was no ordinary 
aching of heart he was trying to conceal, and I 
think Hannah must have guessed it too, as she 
relapsed, after this, into a gloomy and suggestive 
silence. 

I was left alone in the house the whole 
afternoon, and a very miserable time I spent, 
wandering up and down stairs, in and out of the 
garden^ and unable to settle to any occupation. 
Amongst other things that haunted me with 
obstinate persistency was the face of that Sister 
of Mercy I had seen in church, and although 
Hannah had formed so rational a conjecture as to 
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d» object wMdk had bioaglit her to Yarril, I 
ooold not hdp puzlmg orer it stilly and wishing 
I knew an jbodj who would be able to give me 
mfennation aboat her. Of course I told myself 
all' the time that it was merdj a vague curiosity, 
having its origin in the woman's veiy singular 
aqiect, and in that one strange and nnacconnt- 
able hxk widi whidi she had fitvonred me ; but, 
vague OT not, the curiosity was real and some- 
what tormenting, and even the depressing 
thoughts excited by every remembrance of 
Doctor Mark that long, dull afternoon, could not 
diase this uneasiness away* 

Hannah was detained unusually late at the 
school — the rector for the first time since he had 
enjoyed the living had roused himself to read an 
address to the school children, giving his gaping 
parishioners by so unwonted a proceeding 
another nut to crack — and it happened that 
Doctor Mark arrived home from the Priory 
nearly a quarter of an hour before his sister re- 
turned from her duties at the church. 
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I welcomed eagerly this chance of a little pri- 
vate talk with Mark, and the instant I knew of 
his being in the house presented myself at the- 
door of his study and asked if I might come in. 

^'Tes, dear/' he said, assuming at once a 
cheerful look, and drawing a chair for me near 
his own. *' I want to speak to you and should have 
sent to beg you to come to me if you had not 
forestalled this intention. Where is Hannah ?" 

"Not in yet I have been alone the whole 
afternoon, and very miserable in my* solitude. 
Oh I Doctor Mark, I am afraid you can't forgive 
me, though you are so kind. Hannah is kind 
too, but every word she speaks makes me feel 
how I have grieved and disappointed her. It is 
a miserable state of things for us all, and I 
would — I think I would gladly undo the past if 
I could." 

^* The past cannot be undone, my dear," he 
said, very gently, very unreproachfuUy, but oh I 
how gravely and sadly I — ^* and I fancy we only 
bring upon ourselves needless pain by talking 
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about so impossible a thing. As for my not for- 
giving you, my bairn, the idea is simply absurd. 
I do not understand the love which would make 
forgiveness of any wrong difficult or unnatural ; 
but it was not to talk sentiment I wanted you 
here, Jessie. It was to ask you about your 
going back to the Priory." 

<'Yes," I faltered, "I know that has to be 
spoken of. How is Mrs. Trevanion to-day ?" 

** About the same, I think — ^rather worse than 
better as to the internal feverishness. Malcolm 
says she was delirious throughout the night, and 
talked incessantly of you. She is of opinion 
(Malcolm I mean) that her mistress would often 
be quieted if she saw you beside her, but, as I 
told her, you are far from strong just now your- 
self, and it is not a cheerful house to be staying 
at under existing circumstances." 

" Yet you are of opinion that I ought to re- 
turn?" 

He answered this question by another, after a 
brief interval of silence, during which Doctor 
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Mark knit his brows and appeared to be think- 
ing intently — 

" When do yon expect Mr. Trevanion back?*' 

I started and coloured painfully, but replied 
with truth — 

** I have no idea in the world — not knowing in 
the least the nature of the business which has 
taken him abroad again. Of course if he came^ 
or if the son arrived, I should leave immediately. 
Yon could trust me. Doctor Mark, to do this P" 

** Certainly, my dear," he said kindly, though 
he was probably remembering at the moment 
that I had promised to return to Yarvil on the 
first arrival of Edmund Trevanion, and had not 
kept my word, " but they would scarcely either 
of them be here yet, and for a few days it might 
comfort the sick woman to have you with her 
again. By-the-bye, I heard this morning that 
there is one of those nursing Sisters of Charity 
stopping in the town, and if she is not engaged 
it would be a capital plan to send her over to the 
Priory. Malcolm looks quite worn out, and 
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Hannah did not seem inclined yedterday to re- 
commend a professional narse from amongst her 
people. What do you think? Would Mrs. 
Irevanion be likely to tolerate one of those 
quaintly attired figures by her bedside ?" 

^* Yes, I suppose so/' I said, with a most un- 
accountable fluttering at my heart, ^^ that is, I 
see no re^on why she should not — but I saw the 
woman you r^fer to in church, Doctor Mark. She 
is such an extraordinary looking person, with eyes 
like a panther, or a snake. I don't think if I 
were dying I should like to have her bending 
over me. My imagination would suggest concealed 
daggers, and all sorts of horrible things." 

He laughed a little as he answered, ^^ I don't 
suppose, however, she would carry a dagger to the 
Priory with her, either on your behalf or Mrs. 
Trevanion's. They nurse to perfection, you know, 
these devoted if somewhat fanatical women, and 
I think, Jessie, we must manage if possible to 
secure her — snake's eyes and all." 

" Well, of course you know best," I said^ 
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really mystified and bewildered at my own odd 
feelings on the sabject. " And will you explain 
to Hannah that you think it desirable for me to 
return to the Priory for a few days ? I don't want 
her to think that I am tired of being here " 

" Oh, you can leave all that to me,** he said 
quickly, ^^ Hannah is in fact less unreasonable 
than she appears, and if we had loved you less^ 
Jessie, we should neither of us have seemed un- 
reasonable at all — I fancy that is my sister com- 
ing in at the door now. Let us go and meet her, 
and ask her to have a turn in the garden* Yoa 

m 

have not yet admired my bed of lilies that have 
just begun to bloom." 
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CHAPTER XL 



^^SISTEB AGNES "' AT THE PBIORY. 



Doctor Mark prcxsured an interview that evening 
with the travelling sister^ who gave her name as 
** Sister Agnes " only, said she was quite free of 
any engagement for the moment, and would very 
willingly undertake the nursing of the sick lady 
at the Priory. She did not allude directly or in- 
directly to her object in visiting Yarvil, and 
Doctor Mark acknowledged, with a face of con- 
trition when he saw my disappointment, that it 
had not occurred to him to question her on the 
subject. 
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" I believe the panther eyes frightened me and 
kept me in order,** he said, jokingly, and in 
reference to my observations of the afternoon ; 
** but seriously, Jessie, I did think Sister Agnes a 
most remarkable looking woman, and I should 
not wonder if she has had a remarkable history.** 

" So like you two,'* satirized Hannah, *' to be 
seeking a romantic and extraordinary solution of 
even the very shallowest mysteries. The chances 
are that this heroine of yours having no eligible 
offers of marriage, and a few high church procliv- 
ities, entered upon her present vocation in the 
most natural way imaginable. I really cannot 
see that the accidental circumstance of her having 
glittering eyes must needs have procured for her 
an exceptional and adventurous destiny.** 

" Nevertheless,*' said Doctor Mark, who kept 
up his old habit of siding with me whenever 
Hannah was disposed to be argumentative, ^^ I 
fancy there is a peculiar history in this case, and 
if Jessie ingratiates herself with Sister Agnes she 
may have a good chance of getting at the bottom 
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of it. They will drive over together to-morrow, 
and then this little lady can begin her operations." 

We did drive over together. Sister Agnes and 
myself, Doctoor Mark taking his seat oatside the 
carriage, bat very slight progress was made on 
the occasion towards such an intimacy as would 
be likely to result in my being chosen for a con- 
fidante by the woman with the snake's eyes and 
the nun-like composure and reserve of manner. 

We had stopped at the door of a very humble 
lodging house to take up the Sister, and Doctor 
Mark, having introduced us, resigned his own 
seat to the stranger, smiled at me significantly to 
remind me to make the most of my opportunity, 
and then left; us to improve our acquaintance in 
any way we might think fit 

For the first half hour I tried very hard to get 
my companion to converse. I spoke of the town 
she had been staying in, of the church where I 
had seen her yesterday, of the sceoery we were 
passing through, of the lady she was going to 
nurse, and of half a hundred indifferent things 
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besides, but it was all so much wasted breath ai^d 
energy. The Sister uttered nothing but low, 
monosyllabic replies, referred continually to a small 
note book she had taken out of her pocket, closed 
her eyes at intervals as if she had long arrears of 
sleep to make up, and gave in short every possible 
indication of not being sociably disposed. When, 
in despair, I abandoned all attempts to make her 
talk, she sat as rigid and motionless as a statue, 
never turning towards me, tkou^ I was very 
fidgety and restless, looking at none of the objects 
on the road, not once changing her position in 
the slightest degree, but every now and then 
having upon her pale lips a smileof such a wintry 
and really ghastly kind, that I felt it to be even 
more unnatural and alarming than the expression 
I had encountered yesterday in those cold and 
glittering eyes, which were always shut fast at 
the moments when the smile appeared. 

*^ She is really terrible,'' I whispered to Doctor 
Mark when, for a minute, he and I stood side by 
side on the terrace after be had helped iSister 
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Agnes and mTself to degcend firom the carriage, 
and the former was gazmg, with more interest 
than she had yet manifested, oTer the beaatifnl 
flower-stndded lawn. ^^ I hare utterly fiuled in 
getting a word ont of her, and her calmness and 
stoicism are not human. I don't know how Mrs. 
T^evanion will endnre her, bnt I am qoite sore it 
would give me a nervous fever to spend even half 
an hour every day in that woman's company/' 

Doctor Mark smiled at the earnestness with 
which I spoke, said I had better keep out of the 
Sister's way if she impressed me so disagreeably, 
but that he believed these nursing members of 
religious communities made a point of cultivating 
extreme quietness of manner as best adapted to 
the fulfilment of their duties. 

^^ Oh, it is not her quietness I complain of," I 
answered, rather impatiently; and then, despair- 
ing of conveying to another, to a man especially, 
any idea of the shrinking, creeping sensations 
with which Sister Agnes inspired me, I held my 
peace, and accompanied him and the object of my 
strange aversion into the house. 
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While Doctor Mark was introducing the new 
nurse into the sick room, and looking after his 
patient there, Malcolm came to me and brought 
me a letter, which had arrived that morning. It 
was from Edmund, and dated from a small 
French town near the coast He only said it was 
quite uncertain as yet how long he might be de- 
tained at this place ; he hoped it would be only a 
few days, but in the meanwhile he wished me to 
write and tell him how Mrs. Trevanion was going 
on, how often the doctor visited her, what he 
thought of her condition, and all the rest of it. 
Likewise Edmund requested that, come what 
might, I would remain at the Priory until his 
return, and he wound up the brief communication 
by a most impassioned assurance of his eternal 
devotion, which was food sweet to the taste, and as 
honey in my lips for the remainder of the day. 

Doctor Mark considered that Mrs. Trevanion's 
symptoms were increasing in seriousness, the 
fever rapidly wasting her strength, and thus 
diminishing every chance of even partial recovery. 
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Ske had looked hard at Sister Agnes when that 
remarkable indiyidnal had first entered the room, 
bat beyond this had given no token of either ap- 
proving or disapproving of her presence. Doctor 
Mark felt snre the nurse would turn out a most 
efficient one, and he begged me, when he came 
into the drawing-room for a minute to say good- 
bye, not to injure my own health by stopping in 
the sick room, but to be in the grounds as much 
as possible, to keep up my spirits, and to have a 
cheerM hope as regarded the future. 

"For I don't suppose, my dear bairn," he 
added, with all his old kindness, and crushing hiB 
own pain more resolutely than he would have 
crushed a noxious reptile, " that I shall hear any- 
thing to the disadvantage of the man who ha& 
had the rare good fortune to win your heart — 
nothing at least which would justify Hannah in 
finally opposing what you have decided will con- 
stitute your happiness. And when Mr. Tre- 
vanion returns, Jessie, and knows that your wel- 
fare is all we really desire, he will come to your 
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gaardian and ask her approval in a frank and 
manly way. The heir to a place like this, and 
uncounted thousands besides, would scarcely be 
afraid of an ungracious reception in any quarter 
where he might apply for a wife.'' 

Then Doctor Mark left me, and I spent the re- 
mainder of the morning in writing to Edmund 
(he had told me to address to the Post Office of 
the town from which his letter was dated), in 
strolling, when this was done, on the lawn, and 
in thinking over the occurrences of the three days 
I had spent at Yarvil. 

Malcolm had said it was no use my going into 
her mistress's room until she had an interval of 
consciousness and asked for me ; and as I was in 
no hurry to renew my intercourse with Sister 
Agnes, I did not press the matter, but rather 
hoped to have this first day of my return to 
myself. 

At lunch, however, the Sister and myself 
had to meet and to do the agreeable to each 
other — that at least would have been in the 
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nataral order of things on the occasion of two 
ladies sitting down at one table to partake of a 
meal together, and with no third person to in- 
trade upon them or to disturb their tete-d-tite in 
any way. As it was, I can truly declare that to 
me it proved a half hour of torture. Of course I 
did the honours, and I am quite sure, too, I did 
my very best to make Sister Agnes eat, and talk, 
and feel herself at home ; but my success was no 
better than it had been in the carriage. She ate 
indeed, after the fashion of an Anchorite, who 
suspects a mortal sin in every particle of food 
daintier than stale bread or herbs, which he puts 
into his mouth ; but the monosyllabic answers, 
the changeless features, the studied and un- 
natural iciness of demeanour were all exactly the 
same as they had been in the morning, and they 
irritated me at last to such an extent that I could 
scarcely keep my seat at table with the weird 
woman who thus tried me. 

Just before we separated I asked a question 
that I believed must involve something more 
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than " yes " or " no " for an answer. I enquired 
what Sister Agnes thought of Mrs. Trevanion's 
state. With her long experience in nursing, I 
said, she must have met with similar cases, and 
would therefore be in a position to judge, with 
some degree of accuracy, of this one. 

Without looking at me (I don't believe our 
eyes had ever met except for that one startling 
minute in church) and slowly rising from her 
chair as she spoke, the answer came — 

" We are trained to nurse and to obey — not to 
judge of anything or concerning any person. 
If you will permit me, I will return to my duties 
now." 

Later in the day I got at Malcolm (my only 
available friend and companion in the house at 
present) and asked her eagerly how she liked her 
new assistant in the sick'room. 

" I hope she is a Christian woman, my dear,'* 
replied that single-hearted adherent of the Tre- 
vanions, " and for certain she has learnt the art 
of nursing to perfection, bat her looks and ways 

E 5 
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seem strange to me, and I should have thought 
that those who give up all for Christ's sake 
would strive to bear in mind more than this poor 
lady seems to do, that it has been expressly 
told us — * the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.' " 

" Cheerful 1" I repeated, shrugging my shoul- 
ders and half amused at the very idea in connec- 
tion with Sister Agnes. "Why she cannot 
know the meaning of the word. I think it 
would be a greater relief to me to see her angry 
-^in a downright human womanly passion, you 
understand, Mrs. Malcolm, than even to see her 
cheerfuL Just fancy that calm countenance 
lashed up to ftiry through the influence of an in- 
ward tempest powerful enough to shiver to atoms 
the stony mask she wears. What Am it would 
be, wouldn't it ?" 

'^ Oh, my dear young lady," exclaimed • Mal- 
colm, horrified— indeed I suspect she thought me 
quite profane—" how could such a thing be with 
one who has dedicated herself to God? Don't 
you know the blessed Bible says ^ they who are 
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Christ's have crucified the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts.'* 

** We have no evidence/' I replied, with the 
gravity this good woman's earnestness and 
solemnity naturally excited, ** except Sister 
Agnes's outward garb, of her being a Christian, 
in your sense of the word, at all, and as for her 
having crucified or done anything to the flesh, I 
don't believe a word of it, though she did eat 
nothing but a bit of dry cold meat at luncheon, 
and shuddered at the very name of wine." 

**Well, well," said Malcolm, with as much 
mild reproof as she ever ventured on to me, 
though circumstances had made us tolerably 
familiar by this time, '^ it is not for us to judge 
our fellows, my dear, and maybe in a day or two 
you and this stranger lady will come to under- 
stand and to like one another. I am sure I hope 
yoQ will, for it must be very lonesome here now 
the mistress is laid up and Mr. Edmund away. 
For your own sake, I was a'most sony to see yon 
oome back»" 
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It will perhaps be scarcely necessary to tell my 
reader that Mrs. Malcolm's good-natared hope 
was not fulfilled. The stranger lady and myself 
remained strangers, thoagh we met many times 
in the course of every day, always alone on 
the occasion of luncheon and dinner (Sister 
Agnes preferred taking her frugal breakfast of 
bread and milk in her own room), and generally 
with nobody except Malcolm present when our 
meeting came off beside the sick bed of the still 
unconscious lady of the Priory who, having 
neither eyes nor ears of human 'intelligence just 
now, did not, of course, count as a witness in the 
matter. 

There was no particular object in my going 
into the invalid's room at all at this time, for she 
had quite ceased to have lucid intervals, and 
generally lay during the whole day in a kind of 
heavy stupor, from which Sister Agnes could 
only rouse her sufficiently to make her open her 
mouth for the light nutritious food and stimu- 
lants her two attendants had then to force gently 
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into it; but I grew so weary of my solitude 
downstairs, so sick of myself and my own 
thoughts, and I may add so increasingly curious 
on the subject of the snake-eyed woman who al- 
ternately repelled and attracted me, that I was 
continually making excuses for running up to 
speak to Malcolm, or just to see, with my own 
eyes, how Mrs. Trevanion was getting on, or to 
carry a nosegay of fresh flowers to the close 
room, or to do something that should bring me 
face to face with human beings, and afford me a 
renewed chance of winning even one little ex- 
pression of friendliness from the marble statue 
who seemed so sternly determined not to be 
warmed by any arts of mine. 

I tried one day the effect of a small offering, in 
the shape of a bouquet of the loveliest flowers I 
could find in the conservatory, all of them smell- 
ing exquisitely, and bound together by a piece of 
pure white satin ribbon, which I had selected from 
my own stores. 

^^ These are for yourself," I said, holding them 
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out to her^ as she sat in her constant attitude of 
almost touching immobility, by one of the windows 
in Mrs. Trevanion's room. " They are so fragrant 
that if you were to pin them into jout belt, I think 
they would refresh you throughout the day, and 
they will look so charming against your black 
dress. Oh, do please take them, and wear them. 
I gathered them on purpose for you.'* 

For as yet Sister Agnes's face had not been 
propitious, and I had quite set my foolish heart 
on her accepting my flowers. So I spoke the last 
words eagerly and entreatingly, and with, I have 
no doubt, almost a childish quiver, in reference 
to a possible denial, in my voice. 

Suddenly, and without any warning, Sister 
Agnes lifted her glittering, wonderful eyes, and 
fixed them (for only the second time, as far as I 
knew), upon my face. It was not quite the look 
she had given me in -church that Sunday mom*- 
ing'^it was less searching, less inquisitorial, and 
infinitely sadder and more pathetic. Yet some* 
how it had as startling and as disquieting an effect 
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on me as that first glance had produced^ and my 
impulse was to shield my eyes with my hand, as 
people do when the sun's rays strike on them too 
hotly, or when an abrupt flash of lightning darts 
out of the angry heavens and threatens to blind 
them in a moment of time. 

I did not, however, yield to this impulse ; I 
only fetched a long breath, laid my flowers meekly 
down on the broad window-ledge, and was about 
to turn away, when Sister Agnes considerately 
withdrew her eyes, and spoke in a gentle, 
womanly voice — 

** Thank you very much for the flowers. I will 

m 

have them put in water and keep them by me. 
As personal adornments I abjured all such things 
when I renounced the world." 

And this was all, either at the time or after- 
wards, of noticeable effect wrought on Sister 
Agnes by what I hoped had been a happy idea of 
mine. It may be that from this time she did 
not avoid looking into my face quite so pointedly 
as she had done before, or that her answers, when 
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I spoke to her^ were a shade less nngracions and 
abrupt ; but I am not snre that it was so. The 
apparent impossibility of conciliating this re- 
markable woman had made me anxious to do 
something towards it, and it is very likely that I 
fancied progress when there was none. 

" What can it be ? " I said one day to Doctor 
Mark, when, after his brief visit to the sick room, 
he and I went down to' the lawn together — " I 
have no doubt now that the Sister has a strong 
personal antipathy to me, and yet so far from 
having injured her, I do all I can think of to win 
her liking." 

" Do less, then, my dear," replied Doctor 
Mark, who, I believe, set the whole matter down 
to my fertile imagination. " There is no reason 
why you should continue throwing pearls at the 
feet of swine ; but Sister Agnes is not friendly 
even with Malcolm, is she ? and I am sure she 
never speaks a single unnecessary syllable to me." 

" No, but it is not the same," I objected, and 
a little vexed with him for not better understand* 
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ing me. "You and Malcolm have taken no 
special pains to please her. You are not thrown 
into her society as I am several times every day. 
Yon have never had those terrific eyes bent npon 
you as they have been bent upon me — and I want 
her to like me," I added, plaintively, *^ it is so 
awfully dull here now, with not a soul to speak 
to, and no amusement of any kind.** 

^* Come home again, my bairn^" exclaimed 
Doctor Mark, with a sudden eagerness that made 
me wish I could recall my foolish words. ** You 
are no good to Mrs. Trevanion while she. is in her 
present state, and the moment any change occurs 
I would bring you back to her. Why not come 
to-day ? '* 

" Oh, I must not indeed,*' I said, remember- 
ing Edmund's orders, and blushing enough to 
point out to my companion the quarter where the 
difficulty lay. *' Mrs. Trevanion might recover 
her consciousness at any moment, and be vexed 
at missing me again." Then, to divert his thoughts 
from what I knew must be unwelcome and pain- 
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fill) I uked whether nothing had been heard of 
Oharles Treyaniocu 

" Nothing/' he replied, gravely (he was always 
ao distressingly grave when anything had com- 
pelled him to remember the existence of Charles 
Trevanion's obnoxious consin) ; ^^he must have 
ohanged his residence without commanicating 
the fact to his solicitors ; but they have adver- 
tised in the foreign papers, and I hope he will 
turn up in time. The old woman has baffled 
medical science so often that there is no saying 
what she may do now. Her pulse is better to- 
day, and I should not be surprised at a change 
m her symptoms within the next four and twenty 
hours." 

An oracle could not have spoken with greater 
precision, though the change came even before 
Doctor Mark had warned me to expect it 
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CHAPTEE XIL 



^^SISTEB AGNES'' BECOMES INCREASINGLY 

MYSTERIOUS. 



I WAS sitting alone as usaal over a rather late 
breakfast the next morning, having jnst read for 
the third or fourth time a letter &om Edmund^ 
when to my astonishment and momentary alarm 
Sister Agnes opened the door, and advanced with 
very unwonted quickness into the room. 

'' I must apologise for this intrusion^'' she said, 
while for a brief space her glance traversed the 
whole of the apartment^ and finally rested on my 
open letter, accidentally I supposed, for there was 
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nothing in so simple an object to accoant for the 
Btidden livid hue which overspread her face, or 
for the gasping way in which she drew her breath, 
pressing her hand tightly to her side as though a 
spasm of physical pain had surprised her into 
these unusual demonstrations of suffering, and 
then as abruptly left her free again, and in no 
sort of need of the strong coffee I urged upon 
her as a restorative ; '* but the truth is *' — (she 
took up her sentence exactly where she had 
dropped it, when the spasm, or whatever it was, 
momentarily arrested her and frightened me 
into over zealousness) — " Mrs. Trevanion has 
awakened this morning quite sensible, and is 
asking for you with some importunity. As it 
seems, also, that my presence is unwelcome to 
her, I told Malcolm I would let you know that 
you are wanted, and take a little fresh uir, in the 
interests of a rather severe headache with which 
I am troubled this morning. There will be an 
outlet through the grounds, I presume, to that 
copse I see beyond, and the sombreness of which 
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I shall prefer to these gay gardens. You pro- 
bably walk there sometimes ?" 

This being by far the longest, as well as the 
most friendly, speech Sister Agnes had ever ad- 
dressed to me, I was almost too astonished to be 
able immediately to reply ; bnt seeing that she 
waited for an answer, with the hue of life only 
gradually returning to her wan cheeks, I ex- 
pressed first my satisfaction at the change in 
Mrs. Trevanion, said I would go to her at once, 
and then told Sister Agnes the nearest way to the 
copse, adding that it was deliciously quiet there 
always, and that I often took my own rambles in 
that direction. Upon which she still further 
surprised and mystified me by saying — 

" Then perhaps, when Mrs. Trevanion has done 
with you — Malcolm knows that she is not to be 
allowed to talk much — ^you will join me in the 
copse. I will wait for you in the first path I 
arrive at after leaving the gardens. Will yoa 
come ?" 

Sister Agnes looked into my face as she spoke, 
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and her eyes-— though they glittered still, as if 
the soqI that shone throiogh them had been 
stricken with a fever, for which earth had no 
cure — those marvellous eyes were filled now with 
such an infinite, unutterable sadness, that the very 
depths of my heart were stirred with a sudden 
pity, and I felt the most earnest longing to know, 
and, if possible, assuage the bitterness of her 
hidden grie£ 

*' Indeed I will," I answered, eagerly, *' the 
moment Mrs, Trevanion releases me. I shall be 
so very pleased to have a walk with you, and 
there are lovely wild fiowers in the copse, and the 
birds sing there all day, and I am sure you will 
think it the nicest place in the whole world when 
once yon have been there," 

Here I paused abruptly in my childish rhapsody, 
for the stem immobility of Sister Agnes's face 
was giving way to an expression of intense and 
apparently ungovernable anguish, and the panther 
eyes had their fire temporarily quenched by an 
unmistakable mist of pure womanly tears. 
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" I am hurting you/* I hastened to say, " though 
ignorantly and unintentionally, I am sure you 
will believe. Tell me how to avoid giving you 
pain, and you may rely on my never forgetting 
the lesson. If you knew how sorry I am for all 
human suflFering — '* 

^^ My hurt/' she replied, making a determined 
and partially successful effort to subdue the emo- 
tion she evidently deemed a sinful weakness, ^'is 
almost as old as your age. Let it be. Gome to 
me in the copse presently, and — if I am equal to 
it, if my head uneasiness will permit — we will 
talk further." 

Then she turned away, not having chUled me 
in the least this time by the icy mantle she had 
drawn once more around her to hide, I thought, 
the throes of the human heart that was beating, 
probably a funeral march, beneatii ; and I meub 
straight upstairs to Mrs. Trevanion's room. 

Malcolm met me at the door and whispered an 
earnest caution as to my not staying long to 
&tigue or excito the invalid who, she said, was as 
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weak as an infant, and twenty times more wilfal, 
^^ bat as sensible as yon or me, my dear/' added 
the excellent creature^ with qoiteacheerfdl smile, 
^^ and not a trace of fever or disease aboat her. 
I am going away for ten minutes while yon are 
here, and I do wish you would reconcile my poor 
mistress to Sister Agnes. There never was such 
a nurse, and as far as I can judge there will be 
more nursing than ever required now." 

So I thought too, as I went up on tiptoe to the 
bed and noticed, even on a superficial glance, 
how white and haggard its occupant looked, and 
how alarmingly the hand she stretched out to 
welcome me shook from weakness and the ravages 
of her long, exhausting fever. 

** Good day, Rosebud,'* she said, in the feeblest 
of all feeble voices, though by no means a de- 
pressed or complaining one. " They tell me I 
have just come back &om the gates of the ugly 
grave, but I don't believe a word of it. I have 
only been a little drowsy and tired for these few 
days, and as I often am in hot weather. Tou will 
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take care of the poor old woman now, won't you, 
and keep off that ghastly personage disguised as 
a nun, with whom it has been Beresford's good 
pleasure, for my sins against him, I presume, 
recently to afflict me. Why, she nearly slew me 
with the fierce lightning of her eyes this morning, 
only because, on first opening mine, and seeing 
her sitting and glaring at me^ I said, innocently, 
^ And who may you be, madam, if in my own 
house I may take the liberty of enquiring, and 
what have you done with Miss Seton and my 
nephew, Edmund Trevanion?' Such natural 
questions, you know, Bosebud, to be asked by an 
unfortunate ignoramus straight from the border 
land ; but my lady nun must have deemed other- 
wise, for 1 give you my honour she turned upon 
me, with her eyes at least, like a tigress, and 
when 1 uttered a little instinctive cry of terror, 
begged my pardon for having been slow to under- 
stand me, and said, demurely, she would go down 
instantly and call Miss Seton. Bight thankful 
was I to get rid of her on any terms. Beresford 
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will catch it when I see him for this nasiy trick 
he has served me ; but now, Rosebud, tell me 
quickly all about yourself and Edmund/* 

I had first, however, to give the speaker a few 
drops of a restorative mixture that was at hand, 
to keep her from fainting after the imprudent 
exertion of such a loug speech, and then I made 
my communications as brief as possible, merely 
glancing at the fact that I had confessed all at 
home, hiding entirely my guardian's coldness and 
disapproval, and winding up with the news I had 
received from Edmund that morning, to the 
effect that he hoped to be with us in two or three 
days, anxiety concerning his good cousin's health 
having materially hastened his movements. 

'* Then," said Mrs. Trevanion, struggling 
desperately and half defiantly with her weakness 
and breathlessness, **you must get your marriage 
over at once— as soon as he comes. Rosebud. I 
am not ill, whatever that fool Malcolm may pre- 
tend to think, but lifb is uncertain with us all, 
and I have set my heart on seeing your friture 
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secured, your queening it one day at the old 
Priory put beyond a peradventure. I shall talk 
Beresford over when he shows his ugly face here 
next time. He owes me something for having 
sent that woman tigress to nurse me. But ring 
for Malcolm now, my dear ; I am a little shaky 
still, and she must bring me some food and wine 
to make me strong for your wedding. So go 
along and be happy with your love dreams, Rose- 
bud, only don't forget, in the midst of them, to 
give that black emissary of Beresford's, or of his 
Satanic Majesty, whatever she demands for her 
services — I believe it must take the shape of a 
donation to the sisterhood that owns her as a 
member— -and to send her away. That will do; 
I can't talk more yet You must be tongue, and 
eyes, and ears, and head to the old woman now. 
You may replace her altogether — though I am 
not ill — sooDOT than you think for." 

I did not leave her till Malcolm returned, but 
she only held my hand without speaking, her 
breath continuing to eome in laboared gafsps, and 

L 2 
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everything abomt her (as it seemed to me) except 
her indomitable spirit, expressive of a very rapid 
decay of the life so long protracted. 

But I coald not feel very miserable this morn- 
ing in spite of what I thought about Mrs. 
Trevanion. Edmund had written me a letter so 
full of love and devotion, so eloquent on the sub- 
ject of our future happiness, so humble in its 
declarations of personal unworthiness, and alto- 
gether so much nicer than any letter I had as yet 
received from him, that my heart had overflowed 
with gladness as I read the precious words, and 
if it had not been for my appointment with Sister 
Agnes I should have been more than content to 
spend the morning alone dreaming my love 
dreams, as Mrs. Trevanion called them, and 
trying to realize that they would soon become 
facts in my waking experience. 

As it was, I did not linger one unnecessary 
minute, but, tying on my hat, and catching up a 
little basket for some of the wild flowers with 
which the copse abounded, and of which I had 
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the bad taste to be unreasonably fond, I ran all 
the way to the path where Sister Agnes had 
agreed to meet me, and found her pacing up and 
down it, looking strangely excited and unlike 
herself. 

" You have not tarried,'* she said, facing me 
suddenly, giving me a hurried glance from head 
to foot, and then appearing most oddly irresolute 
as to what was to be done next ; " you are flushed 
with running, and — with some inward gladness 
perhaps. You look very bright and happy this 
morning." 

**I feel so," I replied, wondering more and 
more at this calm sister's present embarrassment 
and suppressed emotion; " and now 1 am going 
to fill my basket with blue bells and anemones, 
which, to tell you the truth, I like much better 
than all the garden or hothouse flowers in the 
world. Would you care to help me, or shall I 
come back to you here when my task is done ?" 

I thought I had devised an excellent plan for 
setting her at her ease with me, or for delivering 
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her from my society if she had discovered that 
she had made a mistake in asking for it. 

" Go and gather your flowers," she said, with 
an eagerness and a look of relief, which convinced 
me the latter had been the right assumption. 
" I cannot help yon, because of my aching head ; 
but I will wait for you here." 

But when I returned in a quarter of an hour, 
exhibiting my treasures with genuine enthusiasm, 
and questioning Sister Agnes as to her pain, the 
signs of agitation and irresolution in her white 
face were quite as evident as they had been 
before ; and though I placed myself beside her, 
and adapted my step to hers, she continued 
silent, or gave me the brief, unsatisfactory 
answers that had marked all our previous inter- 
course. 

I have said that I pitied this mysterious 
woman sincerely, pitied her the more because of 
the contrast between my own present joy and her 
manifest unhappiness. I would have done a great 
deal to lighten her trouble, of whatever nature it 
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might have been^ but her strange and unusual 
manner now, her obstinate reserve, her evident 
shrinking from all communion with me, even 
after she had herself invited it, not only puzzled, 
but, to a considerable extent, repelled and dis- 
appointed me. So when we had walked side bj 
side for nearly twenty minutes without ex- 
changing half-a-dozen words, I stopped suddenly, 
and said — 

^*J am afraid you find your head too bad for 
companionship at present. Tell me frankly if 
you would prefer my going away and leaving you 
to yourself 

For a moment Sister Agnes, too, stood still, 
turned towards me with a look I shall never 
forget — a look that expressed first a passionate 
entreaty for pardon (what offence had she com- 
mitted ?) — and then abruptly faded into a pitiable 
acknowledgment of incompetency for asking, as I 
supposed, what she desired to obtain. 

I was led to interpret it thus by her saying, 
presently, in a low, half-choking voice — 
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"I cannot. I have tried, I have prayed, I 
have resolved ; but the power will not second the 
will." 

Then removing her eyes, mild enough now, 
from my wondering and questioning face, and 
walking slowly on, she added, in a tired, but every 
day voice — 

** My head is conftising me horribly this morn- 
ing, and as I gather that I am no longer wanted 
at the Priory, I will return with the doctor when 
he comes, and get some needful rest in my 
temporary home at Yarvil. It is uncertain how 
long I may remain in this neighbourhood, but if 
I ask you once before I go to meet me here — in 
this same spot, alone — will you grant my request ? 
You shall have timely notice, and I pledge my- 
self solemnly, if I summon you at all, not to 
sluink again from saying what I am leaving un- 
said to-day, even if I take an oath upon my con- 
science to enforce the obligation." 

** I will come whenever you send for me," I 
replied, promptly, and really ashamed of the cold 
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thrill of vague terror that ran through me as 
Sister Agnes spoke; "but why must you go 
away to-day ?" 

" Because my work here is done," she said ; 
** and now if you will take in your flowers, I 
think I should like to be left for awhile alone." 
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Mrs. Tbbtanion's etteDgth did not decliDi 
so rapidly aa had been anticipated, and al 
both Doctor Mark and Malcolm endea 
gently to enlighten her on the subject, al 
sisted in declaring that she should get qui 
again after a time. Ko arguments or persi: 
would induce her to remain in bed beyoi 
first day of her recovered consciousnet 
Malcolm was obliged to dress her (in s] 
the partial fainting fits which continually 
Tupted the operation) and establish her 
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easy chair by her bed room window, from whence 
the prond old woman could look down all day 
long upon the fairest part of her fair domain, 
mourning secretly under the conviction, which 
I quite believe she entertained, notwithstanding 
her assertions, that all earth's glories and riches 
were fast passing away from her for ever. 

She was not long in fulfilling her threat of 
talking to Doctor Mark concerning Edmund and 
myself, and so bright a gloss did she manage to 
throw over the future that would await me as 
her cousin's wife and sharer with him in the 
wealth and dignity to which he was to succeed 
at her death, that her listener came from the 
conference more than half impressed with the 
notion that he and Hannah had been selfish and 
unkind in even seeking to delay my elevation to 
a position which promised such extraordinary 
felicity. 

" But we will think only of you, my dear 
bairn, now," said Doctor Markp repeating to me 
the substanoe of what had been discussed up- 
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Stairs. " Hannah will be content when she has 
seen and talked with Mr. Trevanion. The man 
who could take one woman's heart by storm f and 
that not an easily won heart by any means) must 
possess some qualifications for ingratiating him- 
self, when he has an object in doing so, with all 
women.**' 

This was the only approach to a severe or 
bitter observation, in connection with the whole 
of my love affair that Dr. Mark, in his extreme 
tenderness for my feelings, had ever permitted 
himself^ and I must confess that it hurt me 
unreasonably, though I would not let him 
suspect it. 

He was wrong, however, as good men so often 
are on all matters of feeling, in the deduction he 
had drawn from Edmund Trevanion's power over 
me. For when my lover returned, and, in com- 
pliance with my earnest wishes, sought an imme- 
diate interview with Miss Beresford, that strong 
minded and prejudiced lady declined to be in 
any way won by his fascinations, told him can- 
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didly that she should have preferred giving the 
child entrusted to her care to the poorest gentle- 
man in England whom she had had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing and esteeming, and that if 
she did not altogether withhold her consent to 
the desired marriage, it was only because her 
brother had talked her into the belief that ** the 
child" had set her heart upon it, and would 
reftise to be happy on any other terms. 

'^ Thank heaven the ordeal is over !" said 
Edmund, coming back from his mission less 
flushed with victory than irritated at the sharp 
thrusts he had received in accomplishing it» 
** Henceforth, my dear Jessie, you will not com- 
plain if I give that virtuous female a wide berth* 
She has been my mortal enemy from the first, 
and I believe if I was going to be hanged 
to-morrow, she would experience a singular 
pleasure in looking on at the interesting 
ceremony." 

*^ I am afraid she won't look on at another 
ceremony," I replied, trying to laugh him into 
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good hamonr, ^^ and though we are to be married 
88 quietly and privately as if we were a runaway 
couple, 1 should have liked the Beresfords to 
have sanctioned it by their presence ; Hannah 
at allerents. She was my dear mother's friend.'' 

'* I am sure I don't want her," he replied 
irreverently ; " and I don't see what good a stiff 
imgracious old maid like that would do to you, 
my pretty Eosebud. If you care to have the 
Doctor you can ask him. I fancy he is not given 
to refuse you anything. " 

^* I cannot ask him," I said, but I assigned no 
reason to Edmund for this declaration, and he 
was either too indifferent to all that concerned 
the Beresfords, or too preoccupied at the moment 
to tease me with enquiries on the subject. 

I had only one chance of seeing Doctor Mark 
again before the day fixed for our wedding. He 
had promised to come over as soon as he could 
after Hannah's interview with Edmund, and the 
morning following he arrived on horseback, while 
I was on the lawn alone watching for him. 
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^ Well, my baim," he said, dismoonting, and 
harrying with a kind smile on his face to join me, 
^ it is all right, yon see, at last No clonds or 
mists of any shape between yon and the sunshine 
that is evermore to warm your heart and giye 
yonr life completeness. I have been slow in 
-offering my congratolations to my dear little 
sister, bnt take them now, Jessie darling, for as 
modi as they are worth, and believe, at least, 
that to the end of time your happiness will be 9»y 
happiness, your sorrow my sorrow." 

" Oh I Doctor Mark, dear Doctor Mark," I ex- 
claimed, piteously, *^ please don't say anything 
very kind to me this morning or you will break 
my heart. I know already that I owe all to yon, 
that Hannah only gave in because of your repre- 
sentations, and that she really dislikes Edmund 
as much as ever. I would give the world if she 
would come to the churoh to-morrow, but I sup- 
pose it would be quite useless asking her, even if 
I humbled myself in the dust to gain the fitvoor." 

^ I haye done what I could to persuade her into 
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it,** he replied, as we turned and walked a little 
way over the brilliant lawn together, " but I had 
no success in this matter, Jessie. She thinks 
she has conceded more than enough in not with- 
holding her consent to your marriage, and I be- 
lieve that she has a notion that she should be 
adding, in some mysterious way, to her respon- 
sibility if she witnessed the ceremony. You must 
forgive her, dear, for this crotchet, and never 
doubt the sincerity of her interest in you." 

" No, I don't doubt that,*' I'said ; *^ your sister 
has always been far kinder to me than I have 
deserved, and as for you. Doctor Mark"— here 
I paused for a moment to battle with a lump in 
my throat, and then went on desperately — " I 
cannot speak of your goodness to me at this 
eleventh hour. I have done so little all along to 
show you that I have appreciated it, and now I 
am doing the very reverse ; but if I could only 
express a thousandth part of what I really feel you 
would not consider me quite so heartless and un- 
grateful as I fear you must do at present. You 
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think these are mere words, Doctor Mark/' I 
added, with some warmth, observing that he 
made no sign of being impressed by them, and 
that the gravity of his countenance did not in 
the slightest degree relax, " I have evidently 
forfeited all claim upon your esteem and trust'* 
"Not so, my bairn," he answered, with a 
soothing tenderness in his voice, as if to com- 
fort me was just then the sole business of his 
life, "I believe every word you speak, Jessie 
darling, and I fancy I know something, too, of 
the lovingness and pitifulness of your womanly 
gentle nature, but I was thinking of another 
matter when you spoke. I was battling, my 
dear, with the strong but cowardly shrinking I 
have been feeling from the beginning, from the 
pain, momentary after all, of seeing you married 
to-morrow. Jessie, if it will please or gratify 
you I will come. Only say the word, and you 
shall be sure of at least one friend to support 
you in what I imagine must be one of the most 
trying hours of a woman's life." 
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"No, no, no,** I said, resolutely, and without 
an instant's reflection (for tbe generosity of this 
proposal, which I well understood, both from 
previous knowledge and from Doctor Mark's face 
and voice as he made it, compelled me to be a 
little generous too), '* I won't have you ; I don't 
want you. I will place the offer beside, nay, at 
the head of all the other kind and disinterested 
offices of love I have accepted at your hands ; but 
this I refuse to accept. If Hannah declines ad- 
ditional responsibility you shall not take it on 
yoursel£ Dear Doctor Mark, we have settled 
everything now. Won't you go in and see your 
patient?" 

I could not decide, either from his look or 
manner, whether he intended taking advantage 
of the release I gave him or not. He only 
said — 

*^ Yo u are a precious child, and upon my soul 
I don't know how to set about ceasing to love 
you above everything in the world. Of course I 
shall have to do it after to-morrow, but I fear 
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me it will be a tough lesson, my bairnie — 
cruelly tough and hard." 

As I turned away to hide the tears that 
would rush to my eyes^ Doctor Mark suddenly 
added — 

*^ You give me credit for unselfishness, Jessie, 
and behold me convicted, or nearly so, of that 
o£Eence under one of its most serious aspects. 
Here is a note for you entrusted to me by our in- 
teresting Sister Agnes, who leaves Yarvil to-mor- 
row, and has, 1 suppose, written you a touching 
farewell, though she charged me to give it to yoa 
privately^ and not on any consideration to omit 
ks delivery. After all her assumed coldness to 
you, I suspect your efforts to win her heart were 
more successful than we imagined at the time/' 

*' Perhaps so," I said, receiving the note, and 
wondering again that it should send through me 
exactly the same cold thrill which I had ex- 
perienced that morning in the copse when she 
asked me to meet her there once more, ^^ but in 
any case her parting words will keep till by-and- 
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bye. I am coming into the house with you 
now." 

As I had told Edmnnd scarcely anything about 
Sister Agnes — I did not think he would be in- 
terested in my womanish fancies on the subject 
— I avoided opening her present communication 
until he had gone out for the afternoon and even- 
ing. I ought to have mentioned before that 
since his return I had not spent one whole hour 
alone with him, as Mrs. Trevanion made me 
take all my meals with her upstairs, and he was 
continually either riding about the country on 
one of the fine horses he considered his own 
now, or executing business for himself or his 
disabled relative at Wallington. 

We were to go away for a week only, after our 
marriage, and then return and take up our tem- 
porary abode at the Priory. 

Sister Agnes's note contained merely these 
words — 

" I claim the fulfilment of your promise for 
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this evening at seven o'clock Let 7u> one know 
of your errand to the copse, but be panctaal, and 
secure yourself from any possible interruption 
for one hour." 

*< A " 

I could manage this very easily, as Mrs. Tre- 
vanion and myself always dined at five now^ and 
after dinner^ though she ate no more than a bird^ 
the old lady invariably dosed in her chair till tea- 
time. The thought of the meeting, which Sister 
Agnes had chosen to surround with so much — 
perhaps wholly unnecessary — ^mystery, agitated 
me a good deal during the day, and would no 
doubt have sent me into her presence filled with 
a host of vague and unsubstantial alarms but for 
something else which occurred a little before the 
hour of my appointment, and which had the ef- 
fect of at least temporarily diverting my mind 
from the consideration of all besides. 

This was the arrival of a packet addressed to 
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me from my friends at TarTil, containing a very 
handsome locket, with her love only, from Han- 
nah, and a sealed envelope enclosing bank notes 
to the amount of one hundred pounds, with the 
foUowing^ brief note of explanation, from her 
brother — 

<< As my dear bairn knows by this time what 
great happiness she conferred on me by making 
for a little while my dull house her home, she 
will not be surprised, nor grieved I sincerely 
trust, at hearing that it never entered into my 
wildest imagining to accept payment, out of her 
modest income, for the bed and board I had a 
brother's right to offer her. Jessie, darling, I 
always meant to return you the enclosed money 
as soon as any crisis in your destiny occurred 
It is your (mn, and you will find it acceptable 
at the commencement of your new life« For- 
give me, my bairn, if you think there is any- 
thing to forgive, and let no * Scotch ' or other 
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pride stand in the way of your putting the 
notes in your purse, and using them fo/your 
immediate and personal requirements, 

" Ever your faithful friend and brother, 

'< Mark." 

Dear reader^ can you wonder that this letter 
affected me, that for awhile it banished every- 
thing else from my thoughts, and left me men- 
tally bruised and aching, under a sense of Doc- 
tor Mark's unequalled generosity and delicacy. 
Will you wonder either when I acknowledge 
that a vast deal of my " abominable Scotch 
pride " was gone by this time, at any rate as fer 
as Mark was concerned, and that the only hurt I 
felt in accepting his wedding gift referred to the 
depressing and humiliating conviction that this 
man had loved me as none other (not excepting 
my future husband) could ever do, and that I 
had brought sadness and desolation instead of 
joy and happiness into his life. 



" I neyer was worthy of you, Douglas-^ 
Not half worthy the uxo %J you.' 



»» 
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These words kept ringing in my brain with a 
haunting monotony and persistency for hours 
after I had received the packet from Yarvil, 
went with me as I walked leisurely that sultry 
evening through the bright gardens and shrub- 
beries to keep my appointment with Sister 
Agnes^ and never left me for a minute till, on 
entering the sombre copse, I came face to face 
with that incomprehensible personage, who was 
leaning against a tree waiting anxiously for my 
appearance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A TEBBIBLB INTEBYIEW. 



With such a white, resolute, and withal, anguish- 
stricken face^ that my first impulse was to conclude 
that something dreadful had happened to her since 
we parted, and that, for a yet unexplained 
reason, she had desired to tell me about it 

** Are you ill?" I s^d, approaching her gently 
and offering my hand, which, however, the sister 
either did not see or declined taking. '^ I am 
sure you look so, and you are certainly not fit to 
be standing this hot evening. Let us find a 
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shady place, fartber in the copse, where yon cai 
sit dowD." 

" Thank yoa," she replied, and the voice, thoagli 
it vas weak, like the voice of a person in ill health, 
betrayed the same stern resolution I bad instantly 
detected in her fece. " We will go whereveryoa 
choose, BO that we do not waste time. Mine is 
precious, and yoars probably will be claimed by 
those to whom yon hare given the right to be 
exacting.*' 

" Yes,'* I said, with a swift blnsh, and think- 
ing that a little spontaaeoos confid ence on my 
part would draw as nearer together, and mate it 
easier for her to open her evidently hardened 
heart to me. " I am to he maiTied to-morrow. 
Had yon heard it?" 

" Only to-day," she replied, *' or Ishotild hacve 
come to yon sooner. I have 'been onwell, and 
unable to leave my room. Dootor Beresford 
kindly visited me this morning. Lead on. Oar 
momenta are fast dwindling." 

As I walked before my companioD ia search of 
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a convenient and sheltered spot for her to rest in, 
a suspicion which had already glanced across my 
mind more than once daring my intercoorse with 
Sister Agnes — a suspicion that she was partially 
though, no doubt, harmlessly insane, — grew al- 
most to a conviction. What but insanity, or the 
presence of some strange delusion, could account 
for her having twice invited me to this secluded 
place^ her courage, or, it might be, her memory 
on the first occasion fai'ling her so oddly when 
she would have spoken the words Which now she 
had unmistakeably nerved herseflf, at all hazards, 
to speak ? The thought was not a pleasant one, 
for though it did not absolutely frighten me, it 
made me wish very earnestly that our interview 
was over, and it hindered me from saying or do- 
ing anything which, apart from this suspicion, I 
might hare attempted to render Sister Agaes* 
self-imposed task lighter and easier to her. 

Hav'ing found a desirable tree, with smooth, 
moss-covered roots, on whi^h sitting would be 
almost luxurious, I 'turned round and invited the 

M 2 
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sister to choose her own place, intending to re- 
main standing myself if no opposition was made 
to this arrangement But my companion would 
not have it so. 

" You will be tired,** she said, with her white 
lips scarcely opening to give utterance to these 
simply courteous words, ^^ before my errand here 
is done, and I should have, moreover, to raise 
my voice beyond what I have quite strength for 
to-night Be good enough to sit beside me." 

So I sat down in mute obedience to her will, 
and with a growing feeling that, come of it what 
might, I was to play a passive and unresisting 
part in the drama, tragedy, or comedy that had 
been prepared for me on this summer evening, 
and the eve, too, of my wedding-day. 

^^ And now," said Sister Agnes, plunging head- 
long into the dark, cold water she had sworn to 
wade through to-night, and without looking at 
me — she had not looked once straight into my 
face since our meeting — ^^ and now, as I know 
you like romantic stories, I will tell you one in 
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as few words as possible — ^the story of the last 
fifteen years of my own life. Travel back in im- 
agination fifteen years, and you will see me a girl 
younger, and perhaps nearly as fair, certainly 
qaite as happy and full of hope, as yourself. My 
father was a poor, but highly respected clergy- 
man in this neighbourhood, not, however, in 
your town of Tarvil, though I knew that well 
also, and often went there to row on the river, or 
scramble about the woods with my neighbours 
and companions. I had no mother at the time I 
am referring to, no brothers or sisters, but I loved 
my father dearly, and being an only child I was 
the pride and delight of his heart. He entreated 
constantly that I would not leave him while he 
lived, knowing that I should not be quite pen- 
niless even then, and believing, with a father's 
foolish blindness, that, whenever I was free, op- 
portunities in abundance would be given me of 
settling well and honourably. I had at that time 
plenty of lovers, as all girls may have if they pre- 
fer not their own dignity to the excitement of 
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general admiration. I liked admiration till some- 
thing better came — something, at least, which I 
deemed better, till experience had proved it my 
life's curse, and the appointed agent to accom- 
plish my destmction. 

'^ It was at Yarvil that I first met the man — 
a mere youth then, but gifted v^ith marvellous 
attractiveness — ^for whose love I was content to 
barter my soul. He made my acquaintance 
secretly, followed me, haunted me, waylaid me 
everywhere, and at length, when he saw that his 
power over me was complete, suggested a private 
marriage and a flight to the Continent, that 
neither his friends nor mine might interfere to 
separate us. We were neither of us of age, but 
I did not know, I do not know of a certainty 
now, that our marriage would be illegal on that 
account. He said that his means were too small 
to justify him in asking me openly of my father 
at present, but that we could live abroad for a 
few months or years, and that the moment he 
came into his fortune, which would happen at his 
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moth^s death (she being a widow) , he would 
biiog me to England ajid acknowledge me 
proudly as his wife in the fiu^e of the whole 
world. An old, old, threadbare story, yon see, 
aiMl yet I was taken in by it because I loved the 
man, and would have gone with him to prison or 
to death if he had required it of me. This being 
the case, you will be prepared to hear that I 
deceived and lefb my aged father, consented to 
be married by a clergyman of my lover's choosing, 
in Tarvil church, and with only the pew opener 
and a very old clerk as witnesses, and after this 
fled with him to Germany where, for a few 
months'^a few months, mark you, taken out of 
fifteen long years — I dwelt with my husband in 
a fool's pinchbeck paradise, believing its flowers 
would bloom, its gems flash back the sun, and 
its music roll on harmoniously for ever.— You 
have followed me thus far ?" asked the narrator 
abruptly, as if she needed at this point to gather 
up strength for the rest " I have succeeded in 
awakening your interest ?" 
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'^ My deepest interest/' I said in a low voice, 
for T had quite abandoned all suspicion of Sister 
Agnes' insanity, and was bewildering my brain 
in my futile efforts to guess what she was aiming 
at. " Pray go on when you feel equal to it, but 
there is plenty of time, and you must not fatigue 
or hurt yourself." 

** No danger/' she responded, with a smile so 
ghastly in its mockery of all we associate with 
smiles in general^ that it struck a deadly chill 
to my heart, which had been fluttering uneasily 
ever since I had taken my seat beside this 
uncanny woman. " I can go on easily enough; 
my difficulty was only in beginning, and the 
record of sorrow and madness will be more 
familiar to me than the record of a brief and 
utterly unsubstantial joy. 

" I came out of my fool's paradise, then, to 
discover that I had loved and sold myself to a 
phantom of my own imagination — to something 
that had a less real existence than the shadow 
which dogs our footsteps at noonday. My 
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husband began his work of disenchantment by 
neglecting, by railing at, by being glaringly and 
insultingly nnfaithfol to me, and daring this 
process my heart literally withered and died — 
aU that was good, all that was pnre, all that was 
womanly in my nature shrank up and perished 
utterly. I heard of my father's death — a death 
I had hastened — with scarcely a pang ; I endured 
many of the evils of actual poverty (during the 
times when my husband left me to struggle 
alone) without a consciousness of their bitter- 
ness ; I encountered the coldness and mistrust 
of those amongst whom I lived with stoical in- 
difference. I would have welcomed — perhaps 
even courted — death with joy and thankfulness, 
but that I knew he wanted me to die, and his 
gratification would, even in the grave, have 
marred my rest, if rest in any place could have 
come to me. 

** But I will hasten on, leaving you to fill up 
at your leisure the bare outline I am alone able 
to give you. He had been absent on one occa- 

H 6 
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sion aboye a month, I having scaroely the neces^ 
saries of existence in that interval, when suddenly 
he retorned in a much better and more agreeable 
mood than when at home— I7^y home I mean*^ 
he had exhibited for a considerable time. The 
reason of this was soon, however, explained* 
He wanted to bend my will to his own in a 
matter wherein he doubted my ready obedience^ 
and it had occurred to his shallow mind that « 
little ieigned kindness and affection would help 
to accomplish his purpose. Something— ^«ii 
extraordinary stroke of good fortune as he deemed 
it-^had just happened to him.'" 

Here Sister Agnes made another pause, and 
for the first time that evening turned and looked 
steadily, and yet with what seemed to me « half 
frightened look^ into my eager and attentive 
face. After doing this she said-^ 

^^ There must be thunder in the air to-<night. 
DobH yea feel this wood stifling? You look 
palew Is my miserable story too depressing for 
you P Af ay I vefttate tO;go on with it?" 



i 
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**yes, yea,'* I replied, catching my breath 
quicklyi and feeling madly irritated at this delay. 
^^ D.onM stop again, don't mind the effect on me 
of anything you have to tell. I am only pale 
from sympathy," 

Which was a lie, and my hearer knew it, only 
she had got amongst the breakers now, and there 
was no returning to the shore — the calm, un- 
troubled shore— ^for either of us helpless women. 

" Well, the good fortune wa^ this," went ou 
Sister Agnes. ^*A somewhat distant relative 
had iquarreled with her only son on account of 
his having contracted a marriage which she 
thought disgraced him. In her anger and indig-r 
nation she swore be should never succeed to her 
money or estates — it was a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic family into which I had married — and she 
made knowju to .my husband, a stranger to her, 
that iDu the condition of his choosing a wife m 
his owja.ranlf, aud.not otherwise displeasing her, 
ijtwasher ^acious intention to elevate him to 
the place her son had forfeite<^ and to Jeave hiro 
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everything she possessed at her death. I need 
scarcely tell yoa that the man I had hitherto 
called my husband laughed at the very idea of a 
wife — a mere wife — ^being any hindrance to hia 
accepting the honours offered to him. He told 
me that our marriage was illegal, that I had no 
real claim upon him, and when I reminded him 
of the trivial fact that a child was coming whose 
whole future would be blasted if he refused to 
acknowledge me, he said lightly that the world 
swarmed with such children, and that for aught 
he had ever known they got on as well as others 
who were legitimately and honourably bom. 
Upon this — this daring, cruel, shameless insult 
— the worm he had trampled on turned and 
cursed him to his face, threatened, too, to expose 
his baseness and destroy all his prospects unless 
he swore to do justice finally to my child. It is 
an easy thing for such men to swear, and I knew 
this, and obtained from him a written confession 
of the whole truth, for he was frightened — ^the 
miserable craven — ^now that he had so much to 
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lose, and he was quite aware that unless he mur- 
dered me I could, at any moment, rise up and 
scatter his brilliant expectationsjto the four winds ; 
but/' turning to me once more with the same 
questioning look in her white, quivering face^ 
^^ are you sure this stifling atmosphere is not 
affecting you ? Do you still bid me go on ?" 

" On," I whispered hoarsely, and with a reck- 
less and utterly fascinated yearning to know the 
worst, even if that worst should kill me. " I am 
a woman as well as you, and I have not had 
fifteen years of desertion and insult to exhaust 
my strength ; only let us be quick and get to the 
end of it alL" 

** We will,'* she said, taking out of her pocket 
a small bottle of some powerful essence, and lay- 
ing it within my reach, as though she doubted 
the strength I had boasted of. ^^ The man I am 
speaking of and myself entered at length into a 
compromise. I was to remain where I was until 
my child was bom ; alone of course, but with, 
sufficient money allowed me for my proper main- 
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tenance, nntil I could make my existenoe known 
in England, and take possession of the small 
property left me by my fiither. After the birth 
of my child I was to commit it, if it survived, to 
the care of some kind but humble people, whom 
we had lodged with on first coming to Germany, 
and who had taken a warm interest in mj 
wretched history ever since. My husband would 
not hear of its being brought to England untU, 
by the death of bis wealthy relative, his own 
future was secured. For myself, to avoid the 
disgrace of resuming my maiden name, which 
the man who had made me a wife insisted was an 
absolutely necessary step for his safety, I decided 
on entering a Protestant sisterhood, having its 
head establishment in an English coast town, 
and where a relative of my own had long held an 
important and honourable position. They would 
know mystery, and while 1 should wear their 
dress and adqpt a Christian name only, after their 
monastic ^ust^om^ I should be unfettered by i^heir 
ordinary rules, to the extent^ at Ifaasti of h&ing 
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free to come and go as it suited me, an arrange- 
ment wbich^ if my child lived and was brought 
up abroad, would be indispensable to the poor 
remnant of comfort the destroyer of my happi- 
ness had left within my reach. 

^^ It will suffice [to say that all happened in 
accordance with the programme I had drawn out, 
when my husband came and put the seal to his 
cruelty «nd baseness. The child was born ; it was 
a boy, and the image^ unfortunately, of its un- 
natural father, who never saw or sought to see 
it, and grudged the mean pittance he was con- 
strained to allow for its support Of my own 
life durii^ those weary years I need say very 
little. With a broken heart and a crushed spirit 
women get through their daily duties somehow;, 
but nobody cares to know what they endure 
silently while treading <the monotonous wheel 
that nmai be trodden to the bitter end. For 
thirteen years I went to and fro constantly to 
visit jnj boy, And to twine unconsciously round 
bis innocent head some pale and &ded garlands 
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of hope that oaght to have died, with 1117 hearty 
long, long before ; but any garlands woven by 
my hands most needs have had poisonoas buds 
amongst their faintly perfumed flowers, and so 
they killed my darling in his sweet spring time^ 
and I became a childless wife, without a name 
and without a husband. The rest is easy to divine. 
I had still an interest, the interest of hatred and 
revenge, in watching the doings of the man who 
had darkened earth and heaven for me. It mat- 
ters not to tell you what agents I employed, but 
they were faithful and zealous in my service, and 
they warned me that I was needed here if I would 
save another woman from a fate as terrible as my 
own, and avert the commission of a punishable 
crime. To facilitate my scheme I had to get him 
out of the way, and this I did by means of a letter 
telling him that he mtist meet me, by a certain 
day, at a town I named in France — a town where 
he knew our boy had been placed for his educa- 
tion, as I had something of the last importance 
to communicate to him, touching his own nearest 
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iDterests. Of course I accompanied this sum- 
mons with a threat, or he wonld have paid little 
heed to it. As it was^ he swallowed the hait, and 
I came here to watch and act^ when the time for 
acting should arrive. It was at Yarvil church — 
the church I had not entered before since my 
marriage morning — that I first saw and recog-^ 
nized, by an instant intuition, which, possibly, 
her young, fresh loveliness had to do with, the 
woman who had been singled out as the second 
victim of my utterly worthless husband. I began 
by hating her, as only wronged and forsaken 
wives can hate, and, in my passionate desire for 
revenge on him — a desire which had long quenched 
every right and holy principle within me — I be- 
lieve I should have been tempted to let things 
take their course had I discovered that this woman 
was one who would be likely to hold her own, and 
pay back to him, as his wife, a portion of the vast 
debt I owed him. But I found it otherwise. It 
did not take me long to discover that hero was a 
spirit gentler, meeker, more clinging, and more 
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easily broken than even mine, in my first yoath, 
had been. She was good and patient with me^ 
too^ wheo I tried to steel my heart, and, in some 
measure to prepare her for the cruel task I had 
set myself. She showed me snch kindness, as 
soft and tender women love to show to those 
whose lives are manifestly blighted and accmnied, 
and what could I do but resolve, at all risks, to 
save her ? My first att.empt failed utterly, in the 
immediate presence of a youthful joy and bright- 
ness which I could not doubt owed their, overflow 
that morning in some way to him^ but my second 
effort has been crowned with a miserable success, 
for which I could weep bitter tears of pity, if my 
eyes had not long years ago forgotten the womanly 
trick of weeping ; but you, poor innocent, un- 
hardened child — ^you must have tears at hand that 
will relieve the pressure laid at this moment on 
what seems to you your breaking heart. And 
we are alone here, and I have earned, at a bitter 
and terrible price, the right to sympathize with 
and comfort my unhappy sisters. Weep there* 
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fore freely and anrestrainedly, my dear. To see 
your paia assuaged will do me more good than to 
know that yon forgive me." 

I was awake. I knew I had not been dream- 
ing. I saw the motionless trees around us, with 
bits of blue sky shining here and there through 
the thick branches. I held in my burning hands 
hugh tufts of the cool green moss, which I had 
torn up in my dumb pain during the last quarter 
of an hour. I felt the extreme and increasing 
sultriness of the summer air, and far off I heard 
distinctly the faint cry of the cuckoo as he warned 
his mate either of the fast approaching storm, or 
of the night which called the happy birds to their 
happy rest^ amongst leafy trees, and with heaven's 
wide arch above them. 

So, having all my senses in vigorous exercise^ 
I knew that I was awake, and that the torturing 
unreality which seemed to surround everything, 
and to invest it with the attributes of a dread 
phantasmagoria on which I was compelled to gaze, 
must be only the effect of the sudden shock my 
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mind had received, making it for the time like a 
polished mirror, that reflects back clearly what- 
ever is brought within its scope, but has no power 
of absorbing the minutest object. 

It was strange though — at least, I thought so 
afterwards — that in this unnatural state I was 
able to give utterance to the calmest and most 
rational words, as well as to listen coherently and 
intelligently to everjrthing that was said to my- 
self, or spoken within my hearing. Thus, in reply 
to Sister Agnes^s exhortation to me to relieve my 
heart by tears, I was enabled to tell her, in a firm 
voice, that my crying time had not come yet, 
that I had work to do first, which, seeing to- 
morrow was to have been my wedding day, could 
not be postponed for the luxury of sitting as a 
mourner by the grave of a dead hope. 

And after this I think there was an interlude 
in this dismal piece we two women had been 
playing that summer's evening for our own 
edification and instruction only. I think the 
storm broke abruptly over us, not so much a 
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storm of rain as of fierce and angry thonder, 
accompanied by flashes of blue, jagged lightning ; 
and that we, too utterly miserable to be conscious 
of any fear, sat cowering together in our places, 
watching the war in the sky above us, and 
suspending our dreary human performance while 
the elements waged their strife in a grander and 
sublimer way. 

And before this was quite over I think one 
came, in anxious haste, to look for me — finding 
(alas I for himself I) rather more than he sought, 
and havings without a note of warning, to en- 
counter, in the presence of the woman he un- 
doubtedly loved with some sincerity for the mo- 
ment, the wrath and scorn and bitter accusations 
of the woman whom fifteen years ago he had 
married and grown tired of, and deserted. 

With all the dreaminess of my sensations at 
the time I have still a clear and haunting remem- 
brance of that terrible and unexpected meeting — 
of Edmund's livid face when he discovered in 
whose company his wife of to-morrow had been 
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spendisg her evening— <of his ernel assertion, w^hen 
the fikonlty of speech returned to him, that he had 
believed his real wife dead when she &iled to keep 
her appointment, and he conld get no tidings of 
her either from her friends in Germany or from 
the sisterhood amongst whom she resided ordin- 
arily—of his defying her to prove their marriage 
because he had himself, when at Tarvil last 
autumn, seen the grave dug for the old clerk who 
had been the last surviving witness of what he 
called in his insolence, '^ the absurd ceremony.'* 
Of his swearing an awful oath that if she exposed 
him to Mrs. Trevanion, and hindered his succes- 
sion to the good things that were now almost with- 
in his grasp, he would take some fearful revenge, 
if his own life paid the forfeit — he would strike 
her through her boy^ 

And then came slowly, but with certain aim, 
from the woman's crushed heart the dreadful 
and unlooked for answer— ^^ My boy is dead ! 
Your worst was done to me fifteen weary years 
ago. Nothing that you could ever do again 
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would move me to lift a finger to stay your hand. 
To Mrs. TrevanioD I Jui/oe denounced you. The 
pretty story I have been telling to the hapless 
child here whom you had selected as a new 
victim/ was written out and prepared for that de- 
luded old woman some months ago. It will have 
been in her possession within the last hour, for I 
have had my agents in the household, thanks to the 
worldly cunning you taught me ; and with the 
sands of her life fast running out there was no 
time to lose. And now what will you say, for I 
am nerved to hear you^ and the thunder has 
ceased its angiy mutterings that a man's voice 
may rage the louder in the still and holy night 
air around us?" 

But with aU his mad and savage fury against 
the woman who had ruined him, he had not a 
word to say in this supreme moment of discover- 
ing that she had done her work of revenge effec- 
tually, and that not a loophole of escape remained 
out of the fatal net he had in reality gathered 
roxmd himself fifteen years ago, but which, at 
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this eleventh hoar, his yictim had tightened with 
such a firm and ekilfnl hand that it could not &il 
to strangle him. 

He had not a word to say ; bat he turned his 
white, contracted, evil face on me, possibly to 
ascertain whether any fraction of the tender love 
I had so recklessly acknowledged, had surviyed 
the formidable test which had this evening been 
applied to it. I do not know for a certainty that 
his look meant that I do not even know how I 
looked at him in return, for my remembrances of 
that fearful night end here. While Edmund 
Trevanion's eyes and mine were meeting for the 
last time, the world suddenly span round with 
me, and the curtain fell (mercifully for me) on 
my part of the late grim performance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A FLICKERING FLAME BLOWN OUT. 



I HAD been confined to my bed for three whole 
days> not ill^ as far as I knew, but mentally 
stunned and paralysed^ quite unable to range my 
thoughts in any order, — though I did think 
intently and unceasingly of all the late occur- 
rences, — taking little notice of what was going 
on in my quiet and darkened room, knowing 
that Doctor Mark visited me and bent over me 
with a grave and very anxious face for the first 
few minutes after his arrival each time that he 
came^ knowing too that Sister Agnes had been 
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sarroondiDg me with her very gentle minister- 
ings, and that Malcolm had frequently stood 
beside my bed, alternately crying and praying in 
her meek, unobtrusive fashion. 

All this I knew without being capable, through 
loss of brain power, I beliere, of taking any 
advantage of the knowledge, without having the 
strength even to say ** thank you," to any of my 
zealous watchers and attendants^ and only feel- 
ing gratitude towards them all, in a dull, dead, 
spiritless sort of way ; but on the third morning, 
when I awoke^ after a more prolonged sleep than 
usual, I knew at once that my mind was begin- 
ning to right itself, and I was stiU more sure of 
the fact when, on Malcolm's entering the room 
softly and coming on tiptoe to look at me^ I was 
able to detect symptoms of some extraordioaiy 
agitation in her calm and ordinarily undemon*- 
strative countenance. 

^^ I am better, my good Mrs. Maloolm," I sidd, 
frightening almost as much as I comforted her 
by speaking so abruptly in my natural voiice, 
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'' and you must please to sit down for a few 
miautes and answer my questions. I thioik 
there must be a good deal for me to learn, and 
I am quite strong now.— -You are going to sit 
down ?'' 

" The Lord be praised that the cloud is lifted 
off you, my poor, injured lamb !" she exclaimed 
with a depth of feeUng I was not prepared for, 
and with the ready tears— some women have a 
gift this way — raining down her face, " and that 
the cruel wolf who would have devoured you was 
stopped from his unholy work in time. Ah ! 
my dear, did I not tall you from the first that 
he was not a bit like my Mr« Charles, for all the 
handsomeness which young eyes are so soon 
took in by. And now behold the wonderful 
workings of a just and righteous Providenee. 
The spoiler has gone forth, like another Caia, a 
fugitive and a vagabond upon the earth^fbr my 
poor lady knows all, mid woold have beaten him 
off the field with her own bands if she bad had 
the strength-and Mr. Charles, her ovn true 
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son, is here, at her very doors, though as yet 
nobody has ventured to break it to her, because 
she is sinking fast, and we are afraid of the 
e£fect of another sudden shock.'' 

^^ Oh I'' I cried, sitting up in bed, and realising 
for the first time my physical weakness, ^^ do not 
risk the danger of delay, and so lose alL Let 
iome good come out of the frightful evil which has 
swept over me, and in which already one human 
life has been miserably wrecked. Mrs. Malcolm, 
/ will undertake to tell the news, and to plead 
the cause of Charles Trevanion. This work is 
clearly mine, and no faintings of heart shaU stop 
me in its execution. Give me that tea, or 
whatever it is you have brought, and then I 
will go at once and see Mrs. Trevanion She 
will think she owes me somewhat, and she shall 
pay me in coin of my own choosing. Tell me, 
however, first, what has become of Sister — , 
I mean Mrs. Edmund Trevanion ?" 

Malcolm started a little, but replied imme- 
diately— 
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"She was here till yesterday evening, till 
Doctor Beresford assured her you were going on 
well, and that he would answer for your speedy 
recovery. Then she went back sorrowfully and 
sadly to her convent home, poor lady, and I don't 
suppose the world will ever hear much more of 
her. God in his mercy send comfort into her 
broken heart, by filling it with his own love, and 
so preparing her for an eternity which will make 
up for Time's bitter sorrows and misfortunes." 

In the depths of my being I said " Amen " to 
this pious wish for the woman who had saved me, 
though only at the eleventh hour, from a fate 
more terrible than I could yet endure to con- 
template. And then I questioned the patient 
Malcolm a little more concerning her dying mis- 
tress, and heard that she had never rallied en- 
tirely from the attack brought on by the reading 
of Sister Agnes's manuscript, which had been 
handed to her soon after I left the house on that 
eventful evening, to join the sister in the copse. 
Not only, Malcolm told me, was the poor lady 
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quite confined to her bed, but subject, every two 
or three hours, to such lengthened fainting fits 
that in each one those around her feared she 
would never be brought to again. ** At her best 
times," added this faithful servant, with renewed 
emotion, " she talks incessantly of you, chafes 
bitterly and often angrily at not being able to 
come herself to look at you, believes you are 
really worse than we have told her you are, and 
ends by wishing she could punish her wicked re- 
lation a thousand times more than she has done 
by destroying the will that would have given him 
everything — Maybe I had best tell you now, my 
dear young lady, that the family lawyer is ex- 
pected this evening, and that 1 think (and I 
fancy also our kind good doctor thinks) my mis- 
tress intends having a new will made out in your 
favour.'' 

" In mine^ Mrs. Malcolm !" I exclaimed, 
nearly dropping the cup I was holding in the 
unfeigned astonishment this extraordinary state- 
ment excited, ^Hhen there is indeed no time to 
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low. I am afraid I am rather weak, but joa 
win help me to dress somehow — it does not mat- 
t^ how, so that I can get to Mrs. Trevanion's 
room. Do yon think Doctor Beresford will be 
here very early ?'* 

"Hot so eariy as this — perhaps not before 
noon. Do you wish to see him?" 

^^I wish not to see him, Mrs. Malcolm — for 
to-day at any rate. My brain grows confused 
and dizzy when I think even of meeting the 
friends who know all about that — about the dark 
gulf into which I was so heedlessly rushing. I 
do not mind you — much — ^nor Mrs. Trevanion in 
her present state, but all the rest I shrink from 
with a dread I should never make you under- 
stand ; so let me be quick and get my errand 
done before there is a chance of Doctor Beres- 
ford's arriving. You can tell him that I am 
quite well, physically, and that I entreat him not 
yet to ask to see me." 

By the time Malcolm had assisted me in get- 
ting a few of my things on, I was feeling very 
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Askj and queer indeed, and I haye no doabt 
there waa some ground for the solemn and cer- 
tainly nnflattering judgment my kind tiie-woman 
prononnoed upon my appearance. 

'' Sore no corpse was ever whiter,*' she said in 
a Toice of mingled piiy and alarm, ^' bnt yon are 
going on a mission of love and righteonsness, 
and I have confidence that strengfli will be given 
yon to carry it through.** 

Then she left me to prepare her mistress for 
my coming, and I belieyed I had nerved my 
spirit by the time she returned for whatever 
fresh ordeal might be awaiting me. 

Yet the pinched, colourless, sunken face of the 
dying woman I had to talk with, startled me 
dreadftdly at first, and I had to cling to Malcolm^ 
whose arm was round my waist, to prevent my 
knees from giving way as I reached the bed, and 
saw the palsied hands stretched out once more 
to greet me. 

" My poor, poor Eosebud I my pretty faded 
flower ! you have come to forgive me before the 
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grave opens to take me in, and to hide me, with 
all my miserable errors and sins, from the face of 
those whom I have wronged or wearied or aliena- 
ted. Give this dear child a chair with pillows, 
Malcolm, and leave her alone with me for a 
little while. This is my strong hour of the day, 
and she, poor wounded dove I has not enough 
strength remaining in her to be able to exhaust 
mine. So, that will do, and you can be at hand 
should either of us grow faint and need you." 

A mournful enough greeting, and yet one that 
promised more, I thought, for the success of my 
errand than any I had supposed it likely I should 
receive. As the door closed softly on Malcolm, 
the old woman, in whose feeble clasp my hand 
still remained, stroked my fingers gently and 
caressingly, shed a few weak and, perhaps, un- 
conscious tears, looked earnestly and searchingly 
into my tell-tale feice, and then spoke again in 
H gasping and often interrupted voice — 

" My 'pretty, drooping Rosebud 1 it hurts me 
to see how changed you are, through my blind- 
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Bess and the wickedness of that arch fiend, into 
whose clutches I would have guided or driven 
you. Small cause have you, my poor child, to 
bless the day when your sweet face won the lonely 
old woman's heart, and made her scheme to get 
entire possession of you. Yet I think you for- 
give me my part in the trouble which has come to 
you ; — there is no anger, no reproach, only an in- 
^nite sadness in those gentle eyes, which never 
looked as if they were meant for weeping. Come 
closer to me, my child — my voice is feeble, and I 
have still a word to say when you have assured 
me of your forgiveness.'* 

" Dear Mrs. Trevanion," I said, earnestly, and 
feeling that I must make every syllable I spoke 
a stepping-stone towards my one object, *' I have 
nothing to forgive as far as you are concerned ; 
if I had, I can promise you my forgiveness should 
not tawry. A great sorrow opens our eyes to 
many things which we saw only dimly and ob- 
Bcmrely before. Man's possible cruelty as regards 
his Idllowtnen, and God's certain goodness to his 
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unthankful creatures^ are lessons wbich we can- 
not learn without becoming a little wiser. If jaa 
think fitill jon owe me some amends, I would 
yenture, at the risk of grieving and angering you, 
to show you how easily you could pay me, and 
e?^w leave me the debtor." 

•*' My dearest child,'^ she answered, quickly 
(J almost think she must have suspected what 
wm in my mind), *'l could never, unhappily, 
at$me to you for the past, never undo the 
hnJeous wrong that has been done you ; but some- 
thing lies within my power, and that something, 
pk&se Heaven to grant me strength ! I intend to 
do t0N.night. You know, Rosebud, my heart was 
setoji seeing you the mistress of the Priory, or, 
at least, on knowing that it would be so at my 
death. Well, my dear, there is nothing to hinder 
the "fulfilfzeient of this desire. I i^hall make a will^ 
Isaviiig y<Hi my present, home tand the bulk of all 
m^: other {)xiope(riy ; the rest will go to some fbw 
qhamties nduich I .approve, and in legacies to my 
told /and :fait]:^a(l tsen^aiite. S^ere^ my pretty icme, 
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that is what I had to say to you, and you shall 
kiss me, and tell me that the old woman has 
spoken wisely and well for once in her long life.'* 

I bent over her and kissed her tenderly and 
gratefully ; I wiped the damp, which exhaustion 
had induced, from her pale forehead ; I smoothed 
back gently with my fingers some straggling 
locks of thin, grey hair that had escaped from 
beneath her cap ; I told her how good she had 
always been to me, and how really undeserving 
I felt myself of her great and extraordinary kind- 
ness. And then, still keeping tight within my 
own the withered and feverish hands that had 
sought mine in token that these caressing atten- 
tions pleased her, I said, in a half playful, half 
resolute voice — 

** Dear Mrs. Trevanion, I don't mean to have 
the Priory. I don*t mean to be turned into a 
rich and useless fine lady. Can't you see that to 
live in this beautiful place, associated as it must 
ever be with (me memory, would continually keep 
open my wounds and hinder all possibility of 
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their healing. The compensation I want from 
you is not a bit like this that yonr generosity has 
suggested. It is something which in the end 
wiU make. you immeasurably happier thau the 
aggrandisement of a foolish little country girl^ 
who would be quite out of her element in the high 
places of the earth. You shall leave me, if you 
wish it, such a legacy as you will bequeath to 
Malcolm, for instance, who deserves far more at 
your hands than I do ; but the home of your 
ancestors and the bulk of your property, dearest 
Mrs. Trevanion, must go to the only living being 
who has a right to it all — to your own penitent 
and loving son, Charles Trevanion 1'* 

** Who says it — ^who dares to speak to me of my 
son's rights ?^^ she exclaimed, trying to raise her- 
self into a sitting posture, and flinging my hands, 
as violently as her strength would permit, away 
from her. '* He has no rights from me, child j 
they were forfeited long years ago, and for aught 
I know he may at this moment be lying buried 
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beneath the sdows of Lapland, or in the d^ths of 
one of the primeval forests. Uawise, unwise, 
Jessie Beton, to unearth for me^ in tny last hours, 
the spectres of the past Let me die in peaoe, 
and forget that but for the madness of him you 
speak of, I might have had a son to close my -tired 
eyes, and to visit my grave when I am sleeping 
with the Trevanions of past generations." 

" And to perpetuate the old name in the oM 
place,'* I said, eagerly, taking prompt advantage 
of this opening in the direction of her pride of 
birth and family ; *^ dear Mrs. Trevanion, I jose 
fiwrn my sick bed this morning to tell you that 
your son is close at haiid-*-<»ut8ide his mother's 
ddore f» yet, but waiting trembUngly for your 
forgiveness and blessing. If you relent so far, 
at my earnest pleading, as to graat him these, I 
M^tttore to Bay ihe will never ask you fi>r your 
estate or fortune. ^One wcrd, ^nly one woid, and 
you will make -so many jiappy /' 

I *bad been too elirupt with all my icaoikioKi, 
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and the next momeot I liad to caU wildly for 
Malcolm to support hear mistress in a long and 
obstinate fidnting fit. 

60 notldiig more could be attempted that day, 
and I returned to my own room utterly dispirited 
and miserable, thinking with some reason that 
everything was going against me, and that Mrs. 
Trevanion had the happier lot in being near the 
end of a life that to most people brought only 
suffering and bitter disappointment 

Doctor Mark paid his usual visit, and hearing 
iihat I was up, and in improved health, respected 
«ny >wish not to be intruded upon, though he told 
^falcolm it would have comforted him and his 
Bister gresctiy had I allowed him to see me. 

'^ Berhaps to-morrow, my dear young lady, you 
wsQ not refuse Mm,'' suggested the Idnd-lieBrted 
woraoa who «oould, ^f coarse, know nothing of 
my secret lediags, ^' such a friend as he has been, 
yim know, and so terribly wsetched as your 
timible has made him.** 

^' Y«B, yes,** i said quickly, 4iad windng nnder 
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the cruel stabs Malcolm was innocently inflicting, 
'^ it is just this that constitutes the dread I have 
of a meeting with Doctor Mark at present. You 
don't understand, my good Mrs. Malcolm, so you 
must not tease me. Doctor Mark will justify 
me one day, and I will have a letter ready for 
you to give him to-morrow." 
This was the letter I wrote to him — 

"My Best Friend, 

" Do not think me wilful or unkind 
—do not judge me yet. Leave me for a little 
while to myself, and to the misery I should be 
less than human if I did not feel, though per- 
haps it is not quite the kind of misery you may 
be imagining as my present portion. I want you, 
as usual, dear Doctor Mark, to do me a service. 
I cannot stay here long, still more impossible 
would it be for me to come home yet to you and 
Hannah. I want you, therefore, to find out 
whether the Olneys have still their rooms to let, 
and if so, I should like you to engage them for 
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me for the whole sammer at any rate. I have- 
plenty of money, thanks to you, though I mean 
to thank you properly another time, and I caO' 
afford to pay a liberal sum for the apartments^ 
and my board, if they will provide it for me. 

*' I am tired now and cannot write more. I 
may still have to go through another interview 
with Mrs. Trevanion, but Malcolm wQl tell you 
all about that when you come to-morrow. Give^ 
my love to Hannah and say, please, that I hope 
she will approve of my wish to occupy the apart- 
ments at her friends' house— the gloom I used 
to shrink from will be in unison with all my 
feelings, now. Good bye, dear Doctor Mark. 

" Your affectionate and very grateful sister, 

" Jessie." 

I felt a certain degree of relief when this was 
done, and later in the day Malcolm came and 
fetched me down stairs and walked with me for 
a few minutes on the lawn that the air and 
the scent of the flowers I loved might help to 
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singing nurse of mine, who will insist, no donbt^ 
in making her doggrel hymns my lullaby to the 
last. Bless her simple heart! I know every 
one of them^ and should be a big dunce if I 
didn't, after all her hideous crooning." 

The lawyer had a brief interview with his client 
that evening, and the next morning early Charles 
Trevanion was summoned to his dying mother's 
arms, and to comfort xmspeakably by his presence 
and tenderness the few hours of mortal life that 
were yet granted to her. I remained near her 
also to tbe last, and at the earnest request of the 
heir and his quiet pretly little wife (who joined 
Urn as soon as he became master of the house),, 
stayed on at the Priory till after the funeraL 

When the will was read I found that the 
eccentric old lady had fixed my punishment at 
ten thousand pounds, and I am not too proud or 
too romantic to confess that the day came when 
I thought it a very agreeable way of being 
punished. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" DOUGLAS, DOUGLAS, TENDER AND TRUE I" 



In the meanwhile Doctor Mark had diligently 
attended to the request made to him in my 
letter, and I took possession of the home I had 
chosen for myself the day but one following Mrs. 
Trevanion's funeral. 

The Olneys received me with the greatest pos- 
sible kindness, giving no token that they knew 
more than the barest outline of my miserable 
story, and considerately leaving me to have out 
my cry alone when the unexpected sight of nearly 
all the furniture from my own little bed room 
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at Yarvil, and of Doctor Mark's own piano in 
my sitting room, had for a few moments quite 
overcome me. 

For as yet I had not had courage to see either 
the brother or sister, and as I am sore they felt 
keenly this apparent rejection of their sympathy, 
the thonghtfdl kindness evinced by the transfer 
of their own household gods to my dull rooms, 
was, in my idea, the more generous and touch- 
ing. 

I had told Malcolm, when she urged my re- 
ceiving Dr. Beresford the daytifter I was well 
enough to be up, that she did not understand my 
feelings, and I might have added that I did not 
very clearly understand them mysel£ There was 
in them a mingling of shame, wonder, remorse, 
and a keen and yearning regret ; but amidst all 
these sections of powerful emotion, I am sure it 
was shame — ^bitter shame — which predominated, 
and made the thought of a human finger upon 
my deadly wound so exquisitely painful and 
humiliating to me. Now that the scales had 
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must dwell apart for awhile before I should be 
fit for human intercourse and sympathy again^ 
What the Olneys thought of my strange unsocial 
ways at this time — that is when I first went to 
them*— I cannot imagine. They respected, how- 
ever, one and all, my desire to be let alone, and 
never obtruded their companionship upon me. 

Dreary, dreary days they were in which I used 
io sit hour after hour by the window of that 
small back parlour, looking out on the rows «f 
newly planted cabbages, watching in sheer and 
listless idleness the birds that came to peck at 
the young leaves, and contrasting the whole 
scene with the fairy gardens of the Priory, and 
my inner life at present with the inner life I was 
living when I dreamt my love dreams by the 
sparkling fountain of the luxonous and perfumed 
conservatory. And yet, though it is true that I 
awoke morning after momiing to dread the long 
doll day, and went to bed night after night fear- 
ing the misery its sleepless hours would bring 
me, it is alse tme that, to a certain extent, I 
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hugged and caressed the gloom and loneliness 
with which I had volontarily sorroonded myself, 
and would not (in the mental phase I was pass- 
ing through then) have had things different, 
(since nothing could blot out the past,) for the 
whole world. 

After a time, however — I cannot quite remem- 
ber how soon it was — there came to me a great 
longing to see Doctor Mark just once. I knew 
"he visited the Olneys tolerably often, as did 
Hannah too ; but they neither of them ever 
isought to intrude upon my self-imposed isola- 
tion, and it was only from Carry, who occasion- 
ally brought in my meals to me, that I heard 
when they had been at the house. I did not like, 
after holding out so long, to acknowledge this 
new desire or whim of mine to anybody, still 
less had I the courage to give a hint of it to him 
whom it chiefly concerned. I could only, there- 
fore, steal for myself a spurious kind of gratifica- 
tion by getting out of my low window into, the 
back garden whenever 1 could ascertain that 
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Doctor Mark was with , Lucy, and waiting, in a 
concealed position, to see him ride away. This 
was a little interest in my dull and unnatural 
life, and the only one I had during the greater 
part of that memorable summer, in which Carry 
Olney's love aflfair with the young curate pro- 
gressed rapidly, Lucy brightened and expanded 
under the cheering influence of her sister's hap- 
piness, and the cabbages grew apace in my back 
garden I 

I had received numberless pressing invitations 
from Charles Trevanion and his wife to go and 
stay with them at the Priory, where they natur- 
ally thought their own and their children's society 
would do me good, and dispel the melancholy 
under which I had so long been labouring ; but, 
of course, while I kept aloof from the Beresfords, 
my truest and dearest friends, any other means 
of getting comfort or pleasure was quite out of 
the question ; and so, with thanks, which could 
scarcely have had a genuine sound in them, I 

VOL. II. 
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repeatedly declined these firiendlj and well meant 
overtures. 

When Malcolm got, a whole dajf'a leave and 
came to see me^ I welcomed her as an honoured 
guest, and« because of the deep respect I enter* 
tained for her, listened for at least a couple of 
hours to all she had to tell me of her beloved Mr« 
Charles, of his good amiable wife, and of the 
four (or five It. might have been for all I know) 
sweet, precious, blessed children. 

Neither did I stop her when she preached to 
me very humbly and affectionately from the text 
of my late trial,, on the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and entreated me to hew out 
for myself no more broken cisterns, but to taka 
freely of that water, of life which was. able« to 
quench all human thirst fox ever. I only told 
her^ as I had told Mrs* Trevanion, that I believed 
great suffering taught us many things, but I was 
a slow learner, and the heart had its own hitteo- 
ness to engross and oftea stupefy it 
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** For this also there is a remedy," said Mal- 
colm^ earnestly, and fhen she gave me sweet 
solemn Bible words, and left me to reflect on 
them in my loneliness. 

At the end of that summer. Carry Olney and 
her curate were married, and though I begged 
to 1)0 excused from forming one of the small 
party that sat down to the very quiet breakfast, 
I made of this joyful occasion an opportunity for 
inviting Doctor Mart and Hannah into my own 
room after the bride and bridegroom had taken 
leave of the family* I had decided that it would 
be less painful to myself to meet the brother and 
sister together for the first time, and, as it turned 
out, it was not painful at all, except in the way 
that lavish kindness and affection oppress the 
Boul with a consciousness of individual unworthi- 
ness. 

Doctor Mark spoke very little on this occasion. 
I really think he felt too much to have many 
words at command, but all the while Hannah 
talked to me I knew that his eyes never strayed 
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&r from my face, and I knew, too, that they 
were telling a tale of yearning love and pity for 
the silly lamb who had wandered from the fold 
and been so nearly devoured in the wilderness, 
which at present I wafi in no wise steeled to read 
calmly. 

Very soon he made an excuse of waiting 
patients to leave Hannah and myself alone 
together^ and then she disclosed to me some 
news for which I was certainly wholly unpre- 
pared, though a little reflection, a little going 
back to the two or three days I had spent at 
Yarvil, prior to the last sad scenes in my per- 
sonal history, convinced me that it need not 
have been so. 

Hannah Beresford — my staid, strong-minded^ 
self-dependent guardian — was about to become 
the wife of our middle-aged, indolent rector, 
whom^ however, she had nearly shaken out of 
his indolence as it was^ and who promised, under 
her judicious and energetic guidance, to develop 
into quite a model clergyman. 
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*' This is not the dream of my youth, Jessie, 
she said gravely and affectionately, " but it may 
ensure me a very faii: amount of happiness for 
all that. I found that T was liked by an amiiable 
and worthy man, whom, moreover, I had the 
power of influencing in the right direction. My 
tastes and small abilities lie entirely amongst 
the duties I shall still have to fulfil, and I adhere 
to my old creed that duty, conscientiously per- 
formed, in any sphere, gives to man his only 
cliance of earthly happiness." 

" I do not dispute it, Hannah," I answered, 
trying to smile cheerfully upon her cheerful 
prospects, " and I hope I may realise the truth 
of it in some small measure during the next 
three weeks, for which period I have engaged to 
do Carry Bartrum*s work for her both at home 
and abroad. A terrible responsibiliiy in my 
case, who have scarcely ever worked at all ; but 
I have been learning grave lessons in this little 
back room, with its magnificent prospect of a 

o 3 
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walled enclosure and twelve rows of cabbages* 
One of these lessons is, that I have lived for 
myself too long, and that it is high time I began 
to live for others.** 

^^ Then," said Hannah, moving suddenly 
towards me and kissing "me tenderly, ^' I do not 
despair^ my dearest Jessie^ of seeing you yet a 
very happy woman, and happy in the way you 
once deemed ludicrously impossible— even in the 
discharge of humdrum monotonous duties (round 
which a pure human charity can cast a lovely 
halo) in our despised and ugly town of Yarvil. 
A rich lady, like Jessie Seton, has so much in 
her power," she added, with her pleasant laugh, 
** and there are hundreds who will gladly and 
thankiully hail your final settling amongst 
them." 

During those few weeks of my vicarious labours 
at Yarvil I saw Doctor Mark often, and I some- 
times spent an afternoon at his house with 
HannaL But he and I had no private meetings. 
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no opportunity had either of us mshed it (which 
probably we did not) for any allusion, however 
distant, to the sorrowful past 

But there came a day when this good and 
loving brother had to give his sister and only 
companion to the keeping and companionship of 
another, though assuredly not a better, man, and 
after the somewhat trying ceremony, at which I, 
too, had assisted. Doctor Mark asked me if he 
might come that evening and spend half an hour 
with me in my lodgings, as he wanted to talk 
seriously to me on the subject of my future mode 
of life. 

" Oh come, by all means," I said, with a faint 
smile (for nobody is expected to be gay at the 
conclusion of a wedding) '^ only don't confuse 
my poor brain by discoursing about investments, 
and capital, and interest, and all the rest of it. 
If you think it desirable that I should buy a 
house out of Mrs. Trevanion's money, buy it for 
me wherever you like. I am not particular, so 
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tbat there is a good garden to it — and no 
cabbages t'* 

" No cabbages 1" repeated Doctor Mark, laugh- 
ing rather more merrily than I had known him 
do fot some time, which was scarcely the thing 
just as he had parted from his only sister ; *^ I 
will make a note of that item in your non-re-^ 
qnirements, Jessie, and pay especial attention to 
if' 

When he came, the late summer twilight was 
&8t ooming too, and having been amusing my- 
self for a little while at the piano I sat still in 
my place by the open instrument, after I had 
given my self-invited guest a hospitable greeting. 

He began, as of course I knew he would, by 
reading me a prosy description of several desir-» 
able houses to be let or sold in the neighbour** 
hood, and having got through his whole list he 
looked round at me and asked what I thought of 
them respectively. 

'^I beg your pardon, Doctor Mark," I saidy 
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half-langhin^, though secretly having a dreadful 
longing to cry ; " but I don't think I was attend- 
ing quite to what you were reading. Never mind 
the houses to-night^ please. There is abundance 
of time for all that. Let me ring and ask them 
to bring us some tea. You know you have come 
to drink tea with me." 

" No — no, don't ring," he pleaded, arresting 
my hand, and not immediately letting it go again; 
" we are not in a hurry for tea, my dear bairn, 
and I waiit you to tell me why you were not lis- 
tening to my reading. What were you thinking 
about, Jessie?" 

*' I suppose my thoughts are my own. Doctor 
Mark," I said, a little saucily, for it was so like 
old times to have him beside me again, and I 
really felt almost happy to-night. " However^ 
as you are my guest I don't mind being civil, and 
answering your question. What should I have 
been thinking about but Hannah who has just 
left us, and a little— a very little, perhaps— of 
your loneliness without her." 
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" My dear bairn^ that was kind of you," he 
said^ somewhat monrnfally (he had Dot yet caught 
the infection of my unwonted brightness) ; ** but 
don't distress that tender heart of yours on my 
account. T shall bear my loneliness the better 
for having sounded the depths of real desolation 
some months ago. Jessie, darling, forgive me/* 
he added, quickly, as he felt my hand quiver in 
his ; ^^ I did not mean to allude to-night, or at 
any future time to the weary past. It is dead 
and buried, and my chief regret now is that your 
happiness has not arisen on its ruins ; can you 
believe this ?'* 

*' I should be very sorry to believe," I said, in 
a low voice, ^' that you regretted my escape from 
a destiny which only a girl's infatuated imagina- 
tion could ever have painted as bright or desir- 
able. / don *t regret it. Doctor Mark. My sor- 
row, my mourning, my shame, have been for my 
own wild error, which has cost me the confidence 
and esteem of my best friends — for nothing 
more.*' 
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*^ What do yoa mean ?*^ he eixclaimed, itt a 
voice so earnest and so passionate that ii thrilled, 
to my inmost heart. ^^ Are yoa dreaming, Jessiie^ 
dearest^ or am I? If you ooont me amongst 
your beat friends you must know that my esteeni|, 
my eonfidence, my love have never been diverted 
from you for a single moment Oh I my darling 
my dearest in all the world, donH torture' me^b^i 
if there is still one faint, faint ray of hope for me, 
in mercy tell me so.** 

'^Let me sing yon a song' ijistead,^ I said, 
though my voice shook, even in speaking, to such 
a ridiculous extent that singing would naturally 
have appeared entirely beyond my present ability. 
1 was resolute, however, and when he released, 
with one yearning pressure^ the hands he had 
been holding, I turned round to the piano and 
began his own old song, which I had once pro- 
mised never again to sing to him till he asked me 
for it. 

I am ashamed to say I made a disgraceful mess 

0{ Mi^Sxjrif,'^^ |^eW(H^-|lJ^)|eP 
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with the second or third. The tears were coming 
down my hot cheeks like rain by this time, and 
when I arrived at the fourth stanza I gave it all 
np, and turning impulsively to the spell-bound 
Mark behind me, put my arms about his neck 
and whispered the words I had no power to sing 
to him ; whispered this, as he held me closely 
pressed to his &ithful and tender heart — 

" I never was worthy of yon, Donglas, 
Not half worthy the like of yoa. 
Now all men beside seem to me lilre shadows, 
I loTO yon, Doofflas, tender and tme." 



THB END* 
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